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| ful attacks none aresecure. Whe, that now exults in all the| 
| pride and dignity of reason, can say how soon thé golden chord 
of intellect may be rudely snapped, the delicate machinery of 
5 INSANITY. mind become impaired, and its glorious structure be laid in ru- 
‘There is a something which I dread; ins! Who can say, as he looks on the loved ones around him, 
It is a dark and fearful thing; | and meets the glance of kindness and love, that the rich light 
It steals along with withering tread, of intellect beaming from the eye, the ‘bland and beautiful’ 
Co GERIGESE SEE SENS Ny expression reposing on the features,may not ere long be quench- 
| ed in the dreary midnight of despair, or kindled into the flashing 
wildfire of madness! How few can survey the dear circle of 
kindred and love, and throughout the whole, feel the heart 
wrung with anguish, at no solitary instance of this terrible dis- 
order! ‘There isa skeleton in every house? 
The interest felt upon the subject of insanity has been deep 
—it has been universal. The mists, in which it is involved, the 














moniac genius of madness in her most fearful robes, and the 
dreadful certainty, that with its first approach, we must pro- 
nounce farewell to all most dear to us in life, and be hurried, 
as loathsome and terrific objects, tothe living-death of a mad- 
house; a place, whose inscription, like that of Dante’s Hell, 
should be, ‘Leave Hope behind!’ Suppose, that even there, in 
that dungeon-house of despair, some meteor-gleam of intelli- 
gence should flash across the deep midnight of the soul, who 
can paint the emotion of horror, which must convulge ‘the bo- 
som, at the Babel confusion around :—the incoherent talk, the 
cries, the moans, the maniac laugh, the indescribable utteran-_ 
ces of all imaginable fancies, or the ungovernable frolic, the 
wild uproar of aparty of lunatics. Shocked, affrighted, the 
bewildered being may again be plunged into the dark depths of 
frenzy and be lost; or the withering thought, like a mountain- 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 





¢’Tis not the dread of death,—,tis more,— 
It isthe dread of madness.’ 


*Oh! what a lofty mind is here o’erthrown! 
Now see that noble and most sovereign reason, 
Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh!’ 


Tuis life is a succession of mysteries. Wherever we turn— 
tehind—before—around, we are enveloped in shades, which 































the mind of man may never penetrate. If we cast oureye up- 
ward, the stars are ‘a beauty and a mystery,’ and they roll on 
their paths of melody, forever beaming onus, in mild, uncarth- 
ly glory. Our very existence isa mystery ; our origin—our des- 
tiny—the past, the future—all is dark, involved, inexplicable. 





We mutilate the noble lineaments of ‘the human form divine 2 
the burial-place of affection—the penetralia where reason 
once dwelt we violate, and ‘those cells where memory 
dept? we rudely burst asunder:—with sacrilegious hand, we 
tear open the secret sanctuary of Nature, and, reckless, dese- 
crate her holiest retirements, to gather up ‘conclusions most 
forbidden ;’ and then we turn away, weary, despairing, sick at 
heart, with disappointment. We gaze upon the sweet face of 
inanimate nature, decked in all the bewitching loveliness of 
woodland and vale, of the lake and the hill,—thge mellow gor- 
geousness of Autumn—the balmy freshness of Spring; and 
then, drunk with her beauties, we turn away unsatisfied. Like 
the wailing infant for the bosom of its mother, the heart yéarns 
to join in full, uninterrupted communion with Nature’s self: 
but the cold repulse, the deep silence, the rolling back of its 
own troubled surges upon the soul, tell too truly, that even here 
the stern mandate has gone forth, ‘Thus farand no farther!’ 
But when we leave the bounds of material existence, and dive 
into the unfathomable profundities of mind, the inscrutable 
secrecies of soul, then it is, that ‘Mystery’ blazes forth from 
every dusky portal we would unfold. How humiliating to the 
pride of man, there to be repulsed, where he had fondly deemed 
himself at home. Yet, there isa melancholy pleasure in scru- 
tinizing the operationsof the human intellect; and that, too, 
even when the silvery tones of reason, which once rung out so 
clear, are silenced ; the rich harp-strings of the soul are dashed, 


human intellect has long sought to fling aside : numberless have 

been the fanciful theories, which science has promulged, 

beautiful as the fairy frost-work of winter, and as vain. It is 

remarkable, that of all those disorders to which the human 

frame is liable, this interesting malady hasreceived the least 

practical attention. The closet philosopher has, indeed, brood- 
ed long and deeply over the mysteries of a disordered mind; 
and from time to time, has thrown forth his vagaries to the 
world: and so in the twilight ages of our race, did men of 
mighty powers, surround themselves with alembics, and cruci- 
bles, and retorts, and fritter away their energies in a fruitless 
search for the alcahest, the elixir vite, and the philosopher’s 
stone, and of what avail was it all to the mass of mankind?— 
Speculation and theory may tickle the fancy: like the Phari- 
sees of Judea, their outward aspect may be excellent to the 
eye, and unexceptionable to the mind, bet-if unattended by an 
active and practical benevolence, may be fitly compared to the 
same Pharisees, in their true and odious character. In the gen- 
uine apostle of humanity, wqxecogni ze not only the dignified 

















bly ignorant, than that of insanity. The causes by which this 
ignorance has been superinduced, are many, and among them 
the extreme difficulty of investigating the subject, has not been 
theleast. Associated asit has ever necessarily been, with the 
philosophy of mind, its mode of treatment has been constantly 
changing, to correspond with the different systems, which have 
obtained. Inthe time of Locke, lunatics were permitted to 
wander over Europe as mendicants. So fluctuating and uncer- 
tain, indeed, have been the principles of this important branch 
of knowledge, that it has not unfrequently been pronounced 





and all is fatuity, chaos,and night. The music of a ruined 


unseen, but resistless. 


ment of its faculties, called Insanity. There is in the condition 
of those bereft of reason, a something so unearthly and spirit- 
like, that their every action, and feeling, and thought, assumes 
a strange, unwonted importance; ‘as the tongues of dying men,’ 
their words 


* Enforce attention, like deep harmony! * 


We look upon them as the habitants of another sphere, the be- 
holders of other scenes, the recipients of other bounties, the 
subjects of other emotions; and as of the ‘Messenger Bird,’ 
from a happier world, so of them, we long to learn what they 
see and feel, in their own state of existence. 

Asa department of medical literature and intellectual phi- 
losophy, few topics have given birth to speculation more wide 
and Contradictory, than that of mental alienation. But not to 
the Metaphysician or the professional man alone, does this in- 
teresting disorder presenta subject for inquiry and reflection. 
Many there are in every path of life, who, though indifferent to 
other departments of philosophy and medicine, cannot but feel 
4 painful interest in those diseases ascribed to the immortal 
mind. Andisit strange, the feeling manifested upon this most 
melancholy disorder, when we reflect how insatiate have been 
\ts Tavages among the children of men, and, that from its fear- 





mind is often exquisitely mournful, and like the sad wailings of | 
the midnight blast, sweeps over the feelings, with influences 


Of all the varied phenomena, which the human mind, in its | ject. 
ceaseless heavings, has thrown up to the cognizance of the met- | tures upon Insanity. 
aphysician, none are calculated to arouse within us the princi- 
ple of curiosity more intensely, than that mysterious derange- | that inana 


| beyond the pale of medical science. And even atthe present 
| days how extremely superficial in all our public institutions, is 
|instruction upon this interesting disorder. Little is done to im- 
| part to medical pupils, what has been collected upon the sub- 
We hear of no endowments, no professorships for lec- 
And thus it is, that all the information 
acquired must be the result of unassisted efforts.—Strange: 


ge, when science is winging licr loftiest flight into 


| 


! 
is extending her glorious sway to earth’s remotest bounds, there | 
should yet be found, in a christian land, a malady so distress- | 
ing, uncared for, neglected! Asylums for the wretched are, | 
indeed, scattered over our land, but ‘few, and far between? | 
and like the beacon-blaze to the tempest-tossed mariner, do | 
they shine forth upon the desolate world around, beaming with 
gentle radiance upon the soul of the philanthropist and the | 
christian: and any light in this cold world of ours is grateful. | 
But many a beacon flame must be lighted up, before the wrecks | 
of immortal minds will cease to strew our shores. The wretch- 
ed maniac, bereft of all that reconciles man to existence, is 
even now, too often suffered tolie in solitude upon his couch of 











straw, chained to the damp wall of a dreary cell, or being un- 
worthy of solicitude in his fate,the victim to our selfish maxim, 
that madness is incurable!—The monstrous error, the unfeeling 
prejudice, has too long prevailed, that insanity is a disgrace, 
and its wretched victim, the fit object only of pity and con- 
tempt. But insanity is no disgrace. It is the saddest, the most 
melancholy, of all thatdread host of ills, which frail humani- 
ty.is heir to; and it has been rendered yet more terrible, by the 
cold neglect, the cruel indifference, to which its unhappy suf- 





wave of desolation, may roll over the shattered intellect, that 
his friends have given him up; that he is surrounded by the 
raving, the abandoned, the ruined; that his name is written 
among the lists of men degraded from the use of reason, and 
the cold clods of the valley alone, may be to him a resting 
place! 

Who, that acknowledges the frailty of that tenure, by which 
his own intellectual powers are secured to him,and the absolute 
dominion of surrounding objects, can fail to perceive, that ¥ 
most vigorous exertions of self-command would be barely su 
cient, to resist the horrible influences of the place;—a place, 
in which a thousand fantasies of the imagination, that amid the 
stirring scenes of diversified society, are swept away almost as 
soon as formed, would assume magnitude and proportion, and 
rise in monster shape before the morbid fancy.’ Ten thousand 
‘airy nothings,’ which amidthe bustle of life spring into be- 
ing, and at once, like exhalations of evening, vanish from the 
sight, would there ‘assume a local habitation anda name;’ the 
phantom is there drawn to the life; the eyes flash; the muscles 


bearing of a Locke, but also the kindly attitude of an Howard. | swell; and the terrible figure ‘lifts up its head, and addresses 
Of no disease are mankind at the present day more lamenta- | itself to motion like as it would speak.,—Who shall say how 


many a miserable victim, may thus have been immolated upon 
the altar of acruel indifference, whose only insanity was that 
of despair! 

Few circumstances have contributed more powerfully to sus- 
tain the present mistaken mode of treating insanity, than the 
erroneous, though vencrable dogma, that it is a disease of the 
mind, But whocan conceive the immortal soul of man, bear- 
ing upon its features the glorious impress of the divine linea- 
inents, as subject to decay and ruin! Can the human mind, 
that ‘deathless thing,’ sicken, and droop, and die? Can we for 
a moment give place to thestartling idea, of the soul of a ra- 
ving maniac passing from the present existence, and rising a 
frenzied spirit before the throne of God—bursting into the aw- 
| ful scenes of eternity, in all the horrid attitude of insanity! 
| Modern Philosophy assigns to the corporeal system the prox- 
| imate cause of mental alienation; and if the beautiful theory 
| of Spurzheim be indeed true, what a flood of light does it 
| throw upon many of the phenomena of insanity, utterly inex- 








ferers have been subjected. This it is, which mantles the de- 


the realms of truth, and the genius of universal philanthropy, | plicable on any other hypothesis. 


The forms in which insanity is accustoined to present itself 
are varied; but under all its Protean shapes, it still remains the 
most fearful of human maladies. At one time we behold the 
lotty intellect stormed in the very citadel of its strength, and 
with convulsed, but powerless effort, struggling in the grasp of 
the archfiend commissioned to its ruin; while at another, Rea- 
son is not utterly hurled from her throne, but beside her sits 
haggard Distraction, holding her victim quaking upon its verge. 
Now, we behold the mightiest intellect degraded into fatuity, 
or wound up to delirium ; and then, even the loveliest mind bows 
in submission to the tyrant. 


It isa question, which has long been agitated in the literary 
world, and one, which yet remains to be decided, whether weak 
or powerful intellects, the ignorant or highly cultivated, are 
more strongly predisposed to mental derangement.«——The ax- 
iom of the old Roman Poet will admit no great genius free from 
a dash of insanity; andif we listen to the opinion of a distin- 
guished physiologist of the last century, we are to believe that 
weak minds are secure from its fatal visitation. This doctrine 
derives no little support from the celebrated distinction Locke 
has drawn, between fatuity and madness.—But-upon this point, 
how terribly distinct is the testimony of facts; «Hiow1 - are 
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the instances recorded in the obituary of genius, of the despo- 
tism of this humiliating disorder, over all the ennobling attri- 
butes of humanity! 
mance, may we b¢ hold an object more affecting, 
pitiable, than a powerful intellect the prey of insanity; ‘with 
and jarring,’ and yet, 


more truly 


all its elements convulsed, combined, 
through the chaotic gloom, the wild havoe of frenzy, exhibiting 
glimpses of symmetry and loveliness: like the beautiful frag- 
ments of some ruined structure, mouldering in loncly 
tion, but still displaying the excellent chisseling of the artist. 
Most terrible are the devastations of insanity in an intelleety 


distinguished by its activity. Where a powerful imagination is 


a predominant feature of the mind, and this, excited to deliri- | 


um, trampleson the unpractised powers of reason, tie raging 


flame often blazes forth in one terrific paroxysin of mania, 
aving the 


cone 
stige of the intellectual fabric, and 
at ye st, 

iis bs 


insanity. 


suming every vé 
body a desolate, tenantless, wreck 
through the ‘The death-angel fla; 

over mankind, in no form so terrific, that of 


; ‘a scofl, a by-word, 


md wing? 
The 


rday 


world P— 
us 
' 


mysterious blow isstruck, and the mind, which but yest 


proudly elevated itself above the ranks of men, to-day is brought 
down to the level. of the meanest capacity; preseating a melan- 
ight of intellect si the 


choly spectacle, of the m nking into 
len, smouldering ash sof mania. 
and intel 


hun 


moral 
3 of 


Under such appalling combinations of 
eaffering, prostrating r the 
can estimate the t 
the human mind is entrusted! 
ful phenomena, without feeling all the 
founded ?—It 
been often witne 
strange, that frail humanity sink at! 1, under ti 
ecssant workings of a powerful intellect? l'is but a st 
are told, which separates the fervor of enthusiasin from the rav- 
itted childre: 


' . ] 
proug st enere anily, wilo 

oneal ity 
’ Isbell y 
Who can cor iplate suc 
ot 


icles but one, which has 


tremendous 1 


hi fear- 


pride intellect 


is a mournful speete 


sed inthe martyrs of literary glory: and is it 
rth 


hould ie Ine 


’ we 


[s 
ingsof mania;and, how often dowe behold the ¢ 
of genius tottering onthe verge of de 
Dr. Johnson, the giantof Unelish 
to have expressed a peculiar | vr 


truction. 


Literature, is well known 


Insanit ough more 


than suspecte dof the mal 
afflict my body with what torture u wilts bt ire! 
gon.’ Where is he, 


petition ? 


’ 
ly rea- 
who joins not with this great tan ins 
—'Tasso, the sw lirium of 
taney, communed witha 

di 
ryat the y 

phils 


in him. 


beam; while the pious P: 


ten started in horror, { 


rom 
ue Mal 


yawning at hi 


heard the voice of God distinetly wit! 


xteenth century, comn 


arch-spirit of the si 
with de And Cowpe r who that ha 
mind to appreciate, hallows 
that has a heart to bleed in sympath: 
y forzet 


unhappy Cowper! ‘The 


mons, 


d inspiration 


with the 
suffering humanity able 

y vis 
that he 
iceents 
Rou 
knew hogv to * 


or, ina revelation, which 


have been made km W 


unpardonable sin;? and in the iching ¢ spuir, 
rhish pless tot. uu it Wild, 


hear him bewailin 


' . wl 
Stilt, Wii 


self-torturing sophi 
1? was roused, att 


1 
rbid 


neas beautifu 


terrific phantoms of at 
But why pursue the 
r eall the sad 
s bx 


lite rary tn 


docs not 
and the Sleep! 
the 

+1, ? 


tect asomething not of cart! 


mort y;and whodoes 


roll of 


The Ssanclum tasaniune’ oi , has long 


of the bard and the novelist ;— 


romance. eabeiatany! it cluster as 


cination of poctry, tsad ast 
' 


amid all the purple col 


nner ai 


fancy, docs not the sad convict fore 


/ 7 © thas th 
Lloinsaniiy; that the 


that genius is nearly allic 


may soar itself away, tar—lar from the thi: 
those ethereal realms, where fancy rules the 


grows giddy at theelevation! 

No one, who has investi 

ntin this 
aps 

tie 


ean fail earnestly to desire for improve i 


—_ : 
of knowled@e; and itisa glorious feature in 
de V ng tis 


unive 


ourage, that the friends of hun 
And where, in the 


anitv are 


to its interests, vide Tse 


fairs, may be found a noble ry holier ente ry Ilere let the 


nineteenth century, dis- 


rise ? 
Philosophy and the benevolence of the 
play that nobleness of spirit, worthy th® golden era, which we 
callourown. Itis the cause of suffering humanity, the caus 
of man, the cause of religion and truth, and it cannot, it must 


not be slighted! y. 


CHARLES MATTHEWS, 
The son of the lamented Comedian, and who was brought 


up an architect, to ‘draw houses,’ as his witty father said, has 


taken to the theatrical line and is determined to build up his 
fortunes and become the architect of his own reputation by 
* drawing houses’, as his father did. 


And where, in all the wild regions of ro- | 


desola- 


sul- | 
llectual | 

' 
, to whom | 


cone; 


{trom their heads, 
i 


lad in OF t Tins, Oh! God, | 


uch a | 


ij} tionh 


of human af-| 
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A REMINISCENCE. 


Territory. ‘The incidents recited took place in the winter 
‘of 1799, 

The second day of their journey homeward, being the 24th 
| December, they encountered another snow storm. 
they halted, brushed the snow froma log, sat down and made a 
comtortable dinner on a frozen chicken, and some old peach 
brandy, part of the stores given them 
varture from Vineennes. <Af- 
journey, in- 


Vigo, on the morning of their de; 
continued their 
Being deceiv- 


ter partaking of this repast, they 
tending toencaimp fe 
ed in the distance, they did not reach the river till near nine 
o'clock. inthe meantime, and itcom- 
| menced raining, and continued to rain during the night. As 


mencamping ground of trav- 


yy the night, on Blue River. 
the weather moderated, 


i this crossing had been the comny 


| clers, from the first settlement of the Fort, all the fuel that could | 


hunting 
to col- 


Alter 
me, they were able 


considerable size. 
ti 
had recently fallen; with these 
they kindled boil their 
he time supper was over, their fuel was exhausted, and the 


| fire 


but standing trees, of a 
lor 


limbs, which 


through the woods sone 


leet a few dry 


a fire, suliicient to coflec, but 
In this situation, their prospects for the night 
Dete: 
the snow, as well as they could— 

1ukets, and laid down, very composedly, to rest 
for the residue of the 
| pillows, and theirsaddies were placed, so as to turn the rain 
In that manner 
jtillmorning. Whenthey from their beds, 
jas wet as they would have been, had they taken their nap in the 


bed of the river. 


went out. 


were not very cheering. mined, however, to make the 


best of -~* they 


scr 


aped away 
spread their bl 
night. Their saddle-bags served 
they slept very composedly 
rose they were about 
Ilaving no fire, they took a cold breakfast, 

of Col, Vigo’s brandy, s 
s, and started for Louisville—where 
After partaking of a warm sup- 
to dry, comfortable beds. 


moistened it with some 
horse 
dark, on Christmass evening. 
per, they had the luxury of retiring 
went: 
cts te 


his brother. 


Pie next morning they mie eight or ten miles into the 


| country, to pay theirr 


lived 


reat kindnesy, a 


Spe 


who then with They were received with 


nd pressed tospend the day, which they most 


cheerfully did. 


of General Clarke, one of 


*y were fresh in the re-| 


nown thatin 1778, with no 
‘ te of Virginia, 

i nyand ap io rais and make contracts 

ie Con 


than his com- 


> on the 


ereditof tl collected agsmall band of he- 


roves in the wil *kV,and having inspired them with 


tson 


Fort 


his own bravery 1 to Kaskaskia,and took the pes 
ate 


he AM vernor Hamilton was at 


Indians 


Ssissippi. 
Vineennes, with a superior force of British and jp aril 
; Was meditatl 


| sid 


’ 


Americans, which he con- 
to 


neg th 


nadea forced march 


r 


hat P 


. 


ad inevitable, irkhe, however, 
; i | captured the Governor, 


his whole ¢ rps, he 


ng possession of that extensive country, till the close of the 
war, and by that me red it to his country. 


The cruel ingratitud th which thi 


| treate d, 


s sreat man had been 


and the rty which had made him 


pensic latives, Was more than his no- 


> soul coul intoxication—he sought the 


inebr ( ! 10Oue 
When Mr. J duced to visit the 


hero, from the venera- 


ie 
impaired; but his fir : st »orson, his strong a- 
npal 15 l ny ] ma, t pet ; s v, a 


fhich bore the impress of a noble, 


’ 
bold it 
1 
i 


tures, W intelligent, resolute 


; mind,in connection wit! d deportment, immediately 


ught to his mind ppearance of Washingt 


| bro 


towhich it seemed to be a parallel. ‘The first impression was, 


‘that 


for his de 


he was born to command, and that nature had fitted him 


Mr. ——— 


him under a convietion t 


stiny. 
n richly endowed with 
the qualities of a consummate general; and that he was then 
falling a victim to the ingratitude of his country, and to his 
{own strong sensibility. 


| 
| FEMALE SOCIETY. 
, You know my opinion, said John Randolph, of female so- 
ciety.—Without it we should degenerate into brutes. This! 
|observation applies with tenfold foree to young men, and 
| those who are in the prime of manhood. For, after a cestain 
time in life the literary man may make a shift, a poor one 1/ 
grant, todo without the society of ladies. 
nothing is so important asa spirit of devotion, next to his Cre- 
jator, to some amiable woman, whose image may occupy his 
| heart and guard it from pollution, which besetsit on all sides. 


| ‘Tne following is an extract from manuscript biographical | 
sketehes of one of the early adventurers to the North-Western , 


About noon ; 


by the hospitable Col. | 


be easily obtained, had been used up, and nothing remained, | 


b vi 


for} 


saddled their | 
they arrived about | 


» General George Rogers Clarke, | 


with | 


succeeded in retain-| | 


a 


ntained the Water of Lethe. | 


It for his talents and services, his health was much | 


ton, | 


’ 1 ] | | 
y him with deep regret, and left} 


To a young man} 


| OUR BOOK TABLE. 





THE PARTIZAN, A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION: 
| 
A REBEL LADY OF THE TIMES. 
| Tne ladies turned to meet the new-comers. The twe 
| British officers seemed already acquainted with them, since 
they now advanced without any introduction. Procto:. with 
ithe ease of a well-bred gentleman, placed himself beside the 
fair heiress of the place, to whom he tendered his arm; while 
Capta in Dickson of the guards, made a similar 
The latter quietly took the arm of Dickson, 
| releasing that ‘of her cousin at the same moment. But Kate 
seemed not disposed to avail herself of the exam ple. Civilly 
declining Proctor’s offer, with great composure she placed her 
arm within that of her father, and the walk was continued, 
| None of this had escaped the nvtice of Major Singleton, whose 
place of concealment was close beside the path; and, without 
| taking too many liberties with his confidence, we may say that 
his feelinus were those of pleasure as he witnessed this pro 
ceeding of his cousin. 

“I take noaid from mine enemy, Colonel Proctor—certainly 
never when I can do without it. You will « xcuse me, there 
fore; but I should regard your uniform as having received its 
unnaturally deep red from ‘the veins of my countrymen.”? 

“So much a rebel as that, Miss Walton! It is well for us 
that the same spirit not prevail among your warriors, 
What would have been our chances of success had such been 
the case?” 

“You think your conquest then complete, Colonel Proctor 
} —you think that our people will always sleep under oppression, 

and return vou thanks for blows, and homage for chastisement. 
Believe so—it is quite ss well.” 
“Do the ladies of Carolina all entertain this spirit, Miss Wal- 
jton? Will none of them take the aid of the gallant knight 
that claims service at their hands? oris it, asl believe, she 
| stands alone in this rebel attitude, an exception to her country- 
women ?? 
“Nay; [ cannot now answer vou this question. We sce 
few of my countrywomen or countrymen now, thanks to our 
{enemics; and I have learned to furbearasking what they need 
ord It is enough for me that when I desire the arm of a 
good knight, I can have him at need without resorting to that 
of an enemy!” 

“Indeed!” replied the other,with some show of curiosity— 

“Indeed, you are fortunate; but vour reference isnow to your 
fathe re : z 

‘““My father?—Oh, no! althoug 
| claim his aid in preierence to that of my fue.” 

“Why vour foe, Miss Walton? Hive we not brought you 
? There at yreagese now in Carolina.” , 

e peace of fear, thatis kept from action 
Call you that peace? 
You will see.”? 

who serve 
those laws 


| his companion, 
| tender to Emily 


does 


esire. 


nea 


h, as now, I not unfrequently 


pence 

“Peace, indeed 

by chi dthe dre oh perk unishment! 

| Itis a peace that is false and cannot last. 

“Peites vousay. Still we are no enemics—we 

your monarch as our simply enforce 
| which we are all bound in common to ol ey.” 

} “No monarch of mine, if you please. le ire not a straw for 
him, and don’t understand, and never could, the pretentions of 
your kings and princes, your divine rights, an a your establish- 

ed and immutable stems of human 


: rnnmient, humanity 
| itself being mutable, hourly under; and hourly in 
advance of government.” 


“Whi, this is to be a rebel; but we shall not dispute, Mise 
Walton. Itis well for us, as 1 have before, that such are 
not the sentiments of your warriers; else, stimulated, as they 

must have been, by the pleadin yours, they must 

have been invincible, It will net 0 much simplicity 

if I marvel that their utterance hi availed so little in 

bringing your men into the fiel not easily found 

our foes in a country in which, inde ur chief desire to 
‘find friends only.” 


“Tt follows from tl 
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own, and 
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s COVE 


oing change, 
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d, itis o 
that there is only 20 
e loyal subjects.’ 


» Colonel P roctor, 
for his majest ( 
igible, Miss Walton.’ 
’ 0 ind ul 
! 1g the combat which 
“]f so, why has there b 
‘Perhaps, sir, vou will no 
“You still h 
oMy 
still have 
i lone have 
ting to the ir 
honor.”? 
The British colonel ! A at the equivocal sentiment, and 
laiter a pause of afew moments the lady proceeded— 
“And vet, Colonel Proc ie not tospeak too freely of matters 
vhich my sex can know so little, 1 must say, knowing as 
the spirit of some among my countrymen—I1 must say 
it has greatly surprised me that your conquests should have 
been usually so easy.” 

“That need not sury ris. e you, Mis 
that ours are British soldiers’*—sm Hes. 
the response of the colonel. 

“By which I am to understand, on the authority of one 
of the parties, its own invincibility. It is with your corps, 

| I believe, that the sentiment runs, though they do not—‘we 
| never retreat, we die.” Unquestionable authority, surely; and 
| itmay be that such is the case. Few persons think more high 
ly of British valorthan the Carolinians. Father, you, I know, 
think extravagantly of it; and cousin Robert too: 1 have heard 
| you both speak in terms which fully sustain you, Colonel 
Proctor, in what might be called the self- -comp! aisance which 
just now assigned the cause of your success. 
Coloring somewhat, and with a grave tone of voice, that was 
not his went, Colonel Proctor replied— 
“There is truth in what I have told you, Miss Walton; the 
British soldier fights witha perfect faith in his invincibility, 
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and his faith enables him to realize it. The first lesson of the 
good officer is to prepare the minds of his men with this confi- 
dence, not only in their own valor, but in their own good 
fortune.” 

“And vet, Colonel Proctor, 1am not so sure that the brave 
young men | have known, such as cousin Robert—the major, 
for he is a major, father—so Emily says—I am not so sure that 
they will fight the less against you on that account. Robert I 
know too well to believe that he has any fears, though he 
thinks as highlv of British valor as any body else.” 

“Who is this Robert, Miss Walton, of whom you appear to 
think so highly?” 

There was something of pique in the manner and language 
of Proctor as he made the inquiry, and with a single change 1n 
her own !nanner, in which she took her loftiest attitude and 
looked her sternest expression, Katharine Walton replied— 

“A relative, sir,a near relative; Robert Singleton—Major 
Robert Singleton, I should say—a gentleman in the commis- 
sion of Governor Rutledge.” 

“Ha! a major, too and in the rebel army!” said the other. 
“Well, Miss Walton, 1 may have the honor, and hope some 
day to have the pleasure, to meet with your cousin.” 

The manner of the speaker was respectful, but there was 
asomething of sarcasm—sv Katharine thought—in his tones 
and her reply was immediate. 

“We need say nothing of the pleasure to either party from 
the meeting, Colonel Proctor; but if you do meet with him, 
knowing Robert as I do, you will most probably, if you have 
time, remember this conversation.’ 

Proctor bit his lip. He could not misunderstand the sinister 
meaning of her reply, but he said nothing; and colonck Wal- 
ton, who had striven to check the conversation at moments 
when he became conscious of its tenor, now gladly engaged 
his guest on other and more legitimate topics.’ 








SWISS COSTUME AND BEAUTY. 


My last letter left me, I believe, in rather a poetic spasm up-! 
on the dividing ridge ot the Jura and the Alps. It was but a| 
short walk from Soleure to Berne—from Canton to Canton—-for | 
the Cantons, States as they are, are not States of such extent as | 
ours. I wasin Berne at early evening, though I listened all 
along, popping my head into many of the strangely built Swiss 
cottages, and inaking signs when words would not go. The 
funny costumes amused me inuch. In the Soleure Canton, the 
women wear a cap of black muslin, with outspread wings, that 
very much reseinble the expanded wings of a bat; and even 
the little girls of ten years old have their head-dresses on. At 
Berne, the fashions are older still. A hat, broad brimed, of 








alloyed and unpolluted—M. P. Willis. 


| jewels, which would have covered almost the half of their; 


debts. ‘Tempted sometime afterwards by a jeweler’s adver-| 
tisement, she went out, succeeded in bargaining for the most! 
pure and perfect emeralds, and, on her feturn, found that her| 
husband, who had long been in low spirits, had shot himself 
thro’ the head. The jury brought in a verdict of /unacy—and | 
all his friends went about regretting that they had not foreseen | 
and prevented his melancholy end;—but no one saw madness | 
in the lady’s conduct; andste afterwards made a rich banker} 
(hersecond husband) set that very emerald as a drop to the; 
most superb necklace ever worn at Court by any one under the | 
rank of a royal Dutchess—The Wife. | 


| 
THE POET SHELLEY. | 


SHELLEY has a private nook in my affections. He isso unlike | 
all other poets that I cannot mate him. He is like his own | 
‘Skylark? among birds. He does not keep ever up in the thin} 
air with Byron like the eagle, nor sing with Keats low and | 
sweetly like the thrush, nor, like the dove sittingalways upon 
her nest, brood with Wordsworth over the affections. He be-| 
gins to sing when the morning wakes him, and as he grows} 
wild with his own song, he mounts upward, 





‘And singing ever soars, and soaring ever singeth ;’ 


and it is wonderful how he loses himself, like the delirious bird 
in the sky, and with a verse which may be well compared for 
its fine delicacy with her little wings, penetrates its far depths 
fearlessly and full of joy. There is something very new in 
this mingled trait of finenessand sublimity. Milton and Byron 
seem made for the sky. Their broad wings always strike the | 
air with the same solemn majesty, But Shelley, near the 
ground, isa very ‘bird in a bower,’ running through his merry 
compassas if he never dreamed of the upward and invisible 
heavens. Withal, Shelley’s genius is too fiery te be moody. 
He was a melancholy man, but it was because he was crossed 
in the daily walk of life, and such anxieties did not touch his 
imagination. It was above—tar,far above them. His poetry 
was not, like that of other poets, linked with his common in- 
terest: and if it ‘unbound the serpent of care from his heart,’ 
as doubtless itdid,it was by making him forget that it was 
there. He conceived and wrote ina wizard circle. The illib- 
eral world was the last thing remembered, and its annoying 
prejudices, gall him as they might in the exercise of his social 
duties, never followed over the tiery limit of his fancy. Never 
have we seen such pure abstraction from earthliness asin the 
temper of his poetry. It is the clear, intellectual lymph—un- 





THE FORCE OF HABIT. 
A certain emperor of China, when he ascended the throne, 


Terpander set his laws to music, (he is said to be the first 
Spartan who applied melody to poems,) and taught his coun- 
trymen to sing them in regular measure. Jambilicus says that 
Pythagoras taught his scholars to make and sing, to the sound 
of the lyre, verses calculated to calm the passions and disorders 
of the mind.—Musical Magazine. 





ADVANTAGES OF WEDLOCK. 


Tene isa great deal of truth and feeling in the subjoined 
piquant description of the discomforts of the bachelor. May 
the married be thereby reminded to appreciate their comforts 
and the ascetic to experience practically how the cares of life 
are diminished, and its joys increased by the presence of a 
soother of the former,and an enhancer of the latter. 

‘None but the married man hasa home, in his old age; none 
has friends, then, but he; none but he knows and feels the 


| solace of the domestic hearth; none but he lives and freshens 


in his green old age; amid the affections of hischildren. There 
is no tear shed for the old bachelor; there is no ready hand and 
kind heart, to cheer him in his loneliness and bereavement: 
there is none, in whose cyes he can see himself reflected, and 
from whose lips he can receive the unfailing assurancesot care 
and love. No. The old bachelor may be courted for his mo- 
ney. He may cat and drink and revel, as such things do; and 
he may sicken and die ina hotel or garret, with plenty of at- 
tendants about him, like so many cormorants waiting for their 
prey. But, he will never knowwhatit isto be loved—and to 
live and to die amid a loved circle. He can never know the 
comforts of a domestic fireside.’ 





HOW TOGO A COURTING. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the United States Gazette, writing from 
the old colony, in mentioning the maternity of the » omen 
Adamses, including two of the Presidents of the Union, says :— 
‘Old John Adams, you remember, isthe same of whom the 
tradition is current, that he got his wife, Miss Mullins, by un- 
dertaking to act 2s messenger or mediator, for his friend, the 
gallant captain Standish, (rather more gallant than gallant, by 
the way, it wouid seem.) John was handsome and genteel, 
and delivered his message in astyle which so fascinated the 
fair damsel, Miss Priscilla, that, fixing her eyes on his charming 
face, she could restrain, when he had finished the interesting 
query: “Prithee John, why not speak for yourself?” which, of 
course, settled the matter for all posterity, Presidents and all. 
How do you think he could do otherwise? Dr. Thatcher tells 
me enough else, but not how the lucky rogue made his peace 
with the captain. John wasa gentleman, znd he took his bride 
home trom Cape Cod, you know, on the back of a bull, covered 
with fine broad cloth, leading the animal the while by a rope 
inthe nose-ring. ‘The first notice ofa horse on record, it seems, 
isin 1644. The colony Court presented one to King Philip 
in 1665, as a very great affair.’ 


straw, tipping a little over the right shoulder, is the eap of the | commanded that all who were unjustly detained in prison dur- 
Bernese belle. You often sce her, with hair braided regularly | ‘9g the preceding reigns, should be sct at liberty. Among the 
and then fastened up in some fantastic tracery by a chain of | number who came to thank their deliverer on this occasion, 
steel to her bosom, under which is a corset of velvet, and over| Mere appeared a majestic old man, who, falling at the caper 
which is a neat linen covering, that gives her a very neat, al- | or’s feet, addressed him as follows:—*Great father of China, 
though somewhat comic appearance. One cannot help Te has 


behold a wretch now eighty-live years old, who was shut up in 
a dungeon at the age of twenty-two. I was imprisoned, 
though I had cominitted no crime, and though none of my ac- 
| cuscrs appearedagainst me. I have now lived in solitude and 
—but when you get into Switzerland, vou find that they begin darkness for more than fifty years, and am grown familiar 
to be prettier,—and when you come here you find sham ae pret-| ith distress. As yet, dazzled with the splendor of that sun 
ty as you can expect, remembering that they work with the|t® which you have restored me, I have been wandering the 
men in the open fields, and not only plough with them in the | Streets to find out some friend that would assist, relieve or re- 


ing how the appearance of the women has changed, as he has 
come alons. In Prussia, and all along the Rhine, after Hol- 
land was leit, they were as ugly—as necessary, tosay the least; 


field, but use the flail inthe barn with them also. 
mate, or what is it, that causes this difference in personal beau-| 
ty? Isitthata warm sun, while it often adds more charms in | 
the vivacity of conversation, and sprightliness of wit, often 





developing the person better too, detracts from the beauty of | are to me more pleasing then the most splendid palace, ¢ 
not long to live, and shall be unhappy except lL spend the rest} with the greatest difficutly made to see and 
of my days where my youth was passcd,—in that prison! even when they are inspired, the classes in power have gener- 


the complexion, and that a colder or moister climate bleaches as 
it were, or polishes at least,—while at the same time it sufluses 
the cheek with the betraying blush of a tell-tale heart. 
own countrywomen, as they live in the various latitudes, dis- | 
play various kinds of beauty; and while the menof the north | 
differin fact but little from the men of the south, the women of | 
New England and of the South, almost scem to be a difivrent 





My | Whence you were pleased to relieve me! 


Is it cli-| member me. But my friends, my fanuly, and relations are all | Telemachus, 
| dead; and I am forgotten. lt 


‘Permit ine then, O creut emperor, to wear out the wretched 


| remains of life in my former prison. The walls of my dungeon! rupting the fashionable sports. 


[ have | 


| 
FASHIONABLE PARTIES. 


In the good old daysof our grandmothers, when soirees and | 


race :—one with the healthy, lively complexion, and the other | conversaziones Would have sounded like the dialeet of ‘Yimbuc-! 


with the more enchanting form :—so that whena connoisseur | 


too, and had as inuch meaning as an Exyptian hieroplyphick, 


canamalgamate them bothinto onc, he has the representation | parties and balls were given tur comfort, chat, and fnendly ine | 


of his beau ideal of female beauty.— Brooks’ Letlers. 


DIAMONDS. 

Diamoxns! whata strange passion; what a curious disease; | 
What a topic for speculative curiosity, isthe thirst which some 
women {vel for these precious articles! And as if it were not 
enougn to spend thousands of pounds on what paste and glass 
may be made to imitate, they must need have better than their 
Neighbors, and in the desire to outshine, for every thing else. 
Many a handsome woman enters a room, far prouder of the 
stones in her hair and on her bosom than all the real advantages 
Nature has given her; and many an ugly woman has ruincd 
her husband, and starved her trades-people, that she might 
have a larger drop to her necklace, than Lady Ballyna. Why? 
Isthe handsome woman happier or even more admired; is the 
roman less ugly with her diamonds than without them? 
ail the different madnesses anil false tastes created by idle- 
nees and luxury, surely thisis the most unaccountable! A 
poner gd | fashion was for years in the habit’of collecting 
= a 8 _ other precious stones, one by one; and 
mera ab * poet number for a necklace, she would re- 
with ed a ao r ues them, Extravagance in proportion 
had tdakade wan 0 eo gradually consumed what 
the ecient —_ asplendid fortune; the lady sighed over 
tinned her 0 amg - their rm og sage but con- 
shen thenioore second 0 Lp. 8. ae ength the day arrived 
reality. ‘he lad 6 L — — had long been so in 
every species y. =e beautifully on the occasion ; agreed 
renchment, but refused to give up her 








| those days ten ora dozen couples were look: 


tercourse; a rubber of whist and a contre-danse, were the 


order of the evening, a hearty supper crowned the festivities | 
of the night, andthe company were sound asicep by the time 


when the balis of the present generation are commencing. In| 
d upon asa good- 
ly company; at preseni they would be considered as a compara- 
tive solitude. People then died of old age, or the doctor at} 
the worst; consumption, dyspepsia, and a tnghtful catalogue | 
of diseases, only known within the last hali century, now 
decimate society. Different manners produce difierent mala-| 
dics; and consumption arises less from climate than from 
habits.—.Vew- York Mirror. 





CONNECTION OF POETRY AND MUSIC. 


From the earliest timesof which we have any account, we 
find that Poetry and Music have gone handin hand. The sa- 
cred volume abounds in examples of this. Moses, who lived 
five or six centuries before Homer, wus hinsclf a poet; and 
on the passing of the host of Isracl in safety through the Red 
Sea, they sang the metrical song or hymn coimposed on the oc- 
casion, wich isgiven in Exodus. The psalm sung by Deborah 
and Barach, at a later period, will be found in Judges. But the 
great instance that will occur to the minds of all our readers 
is King David and the other writers whose works are collecte 
in the book of Psalms. That ‘inagic numbers and persuasive 
sounds’ have been united, and as well for utility as an increase 
of enjoyment, is also apparent. Among the Greeks, works of 
great magnitude, especially the Epic poem, were sung, and 





even children were taught their letters by means of music.— 


a a 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE HUMAN RACE, 


Gipson, in his elegant history, states his opinion that the hu- 
man race is undergoing a steady, broad, and general improv- 
| ment. Whether it ean ever reach perfection is a different thing; 
| it is consoling to possess the authority of so great and learn- 
| eda mind thatit iseven making advances out of the darkness 
! and error of so many thousand years. But its progress is slow 

and uncertain, 2nd not equal in al! countries. Individual in- 
| telligence must not be mistaken for national. ‘The representa- 
| tions of the Poet Pradentius, that the emperor would extirpate 
| the customsof gladiatorial fights, and the courage of the monk 
who leaped upon the arena of the amphitheatre 
to separate the combatants, only set them nobly apart from the 
The one was hated, and the other massacred for inter- 
Some great characters are thus 
It is the people that are 
feel truth, and 





people. 


always far in advance of their age. 


ally so much influence over thein, and also such interest to 
keep them still in the dark, tliat to those already enlightened, 
- 


the sluggish advance of truth is matter of wonder.—T. S. Fay, 





MADAME DE STAEL. 

Baroness de Stael was always angry if an untalented man 
was introduced toher. A friend was one day hazarded pre- 
senting to era young Swiss officer of captivating appearance. 
The lady deccived by his good looks, exerted herself, and said 
a thousand flattering things to the new-comer, whom she 
thought at first struck dumb with surprise and admiration; 
however. as he listened for an hour without opening his movth 


| she hegan to mistrust his silence, and asked him such “pointed 


questions that he was obliged to answer, Alas! the poor man 
could only utter nonsense. Madame de Stael, piqued at hav- 
ing thrown away her trouble and her wit, turned towards her 
friend and said, ‘In good truth sir, you resemble my gardener 
who thought he should gratify me by bringing a geramum; 
but I must tell you that [ sent back his flower, requesting that 
‘Why, then?? asked the young 
man, quite aghast. “sir, vou must know, the geranium is a 
flower well dressed in scarlet; It pleases your eyes, but when 
we gently press it we ean only extract an insipid scent.’ 
These words, she arose, leaving the checks of the young fool 
as red as hiscoat, or asthe flowerto which ke had just been 


compared.—Leticrs from Brussels. 


I might never see it ag lin.? 









‘TRANSCRIPT OF NEWS. 

A Gentleman who visited the garden of General Van Rens- 
selacr recently, saw a2 bed of asparagus, twenty-four feet by 
six, in as fine a state of maturity asit could Le were it May in- 
stead of December. The Patroon’s gardener has a happy 
mede of reversing the scasons. 

The American Historical Society was organized at Washing- 
ton City recently, for the purpose of preserving: and procuring 
documents illustrative of the History of America, (especially 
the United States) Civil, Political, Beclesiastical and Literary . 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. | —— Nay, do not curse me! Iam chill with Death, 


| And racked with pains—torture in every limb! 





coat, silk gloves, rattan, alittle hat with a slight inclination 1 
the left ear, moving at a most genteel pace beneath the shadow 
of a row of three-story houses on a fine morning, and you hay, 





Wilfred, my love—speak kindly to me now. 










































































































SCENES OF THE INTEMPERATE. 


THE LAST APPEAL. 





I’m going momently—I’m dying fast— 
One word in kindness—do not rail at me— 
Come hither, love, and look upon our babe. 


a picture of Dick as I saw him just three years ago kast May, 


Dick was quite a favorite with a certain portion of the other 





sex, as he never distressed them with conversation on the to imp 
Tue city’s suburbs! Up yon muddy lane | —Nay, thou art cruel-hearted! Call to mind be-avoided subjects of philosophy, poetry, or church dissen. = 
A miserable hovel stands alone. The days that have been—happy, happy days— sions, and had an inexhaustible fund of colloquial material . . 
The piercing winds of midnight whistle through When I was gay and beautiful—and thou, on the more important topics of marriage rumors, Germay ~ 
The crevices, and broken windows. Cold, And thou wast innocent and manly. Love, waltzes, and Parisian fashions. Moreover, he was ever ready os 
Through the rent roof, the moon looks, and the stars, Think of those days—and come to me, ere Death, to do the bidding of the ladies, for whom his heart had a uni- a 
The fire is low on the uneven hearth; Who hath enrobed me for the bridal-hour, versal sentiment of adoration, let an obe dience to their injune. str 
And the dim taper hath consumed its oil, | Jeareth me to the altar. Wilfred, think— ; tions involve as much humility and sacrifice of convenience the 
And burneth toits close. Another light Think of our first young love—our plighted faith— as it might. Did a lady wish to take a ride, Dick was at her co 
Is going out as momently—the light | Hope's early promise s—-Life’s early dreams ;— elbow with a proposition—did she wish to go to the theatre, he a: 
Of a tried spirit—tried beyond its strength— | Think what was ours, in worldy wealth, and wealth had a passion for theatricals—did she long for ice-cream and bel 
And wreck’d, most utterly. On a cold couch Of heart, more pre cious ;—think, but what I was lemon punch, of a summer night, he had a taste for both . 
Are stretch’d the limbs of one, whose girlhood knew | And what this babe must be! O W ilfred! would In fine, Dick and the ladies had but one heart; whatever they " 
A home magnificent, and bed of down. : That all of these before thy maddened brain wanted he was sure to want, and wherever they went he was ke 
Pillow’d on her shrunk breast, which yearns to give | Could stalk like spectres, and affright thy soul sure to be going. He was quite as indispensable to the con q 
The nourishment it hath not—a small child! From itsdeep degradation! or that they, venience of every female establishment asa pin, which article 
Hungry—and weak—and craving. But the hand, Like angel-presences, might steal upon he much resembled, as he was brazen and not very sharp, and : 
Which ne’er may minister to it again, Thy fancy, and recall thy erring heart was to be seen sticking about the ladies on all occasions. He ‘ 
Hath lull’d it with the opiate ————Cramps, and pains, l'o its young dreams of glory—and its first, had a comfortable allotment of vanity, which assured him that . 
And chilliness at heart! The cordial now! | And happy love ——— O Wilfred! not—not thus, his personal appearance was incalculably fine—that the girls 
—Alas! there is no hand to give it her. With curses, speak tome. Love, Ido not were all in love with him, and would come to himif he bu = 
The opiate drops!—the vial yet hath some. j Upbraid thee; but I would a lesson teach, snapped his fingers at them—and that he was altogether un- u 
With desperate energy, she reaches forth | Which thou hast long forgotten. Come then,come, paralleled, since the days of Beau Brummell, at an opera, in the “ 
Her withered arm, and to her livid lips And let thy arms encircle me, ere Death street, or in a church aisle fifteen minutes after the commence- : 
Applies the bitter draught. Een in the struggle Embrace, and claim me as his own, forever. ment of services. = 
Of death, they close against it. One more effort! Come look upon our cherub child, and think Dick had an uncle named Jethro Grillsap, just ten miles out y‘ 
—’Tis swallowed—and she sinks exhausted back. How much of wretchedness there is in store of town. Uncle Jethro wasafarmer and married man, with ug 

For it—sweet bud. Come—look on us—and thou a family of sons and daughters—among whom their cousin li 

Dimmer and dimmer burns the taper now; Wilt curse the wine-cup, and the maddening bowl ! Dick stood like Saul among the Jews. There are certain sec- a! 
Smaller and smaller grows the fire unfed. Come, Wilfred, come! tions of country in which there has been noaltar erected to the hi 
With added force the piercing winds rush in; Goddess of fashion, and this neighborhood was one. The tk 
And the frail timbers of the hovel creak, The supernatural strength, damsels were visible in the fashions of their grandmothers, fi 
And threat to topple. Dimmer, dimmer burns Which through this long and desperate appeal and the boys were in all respects as their predecessors had been. 
The taper—It is quench’d! The only light Had borne her up, was waning rapidly. These are the people who always weigh things in the balance [ 
Comes from the chill, cold moon; and drifting clouds | Yet, with a difficult struggle, she rose up of common sense, and if they kick the beam they very coolly fi 
Obscure it, almost wholly. Hark! the storm A little way, and on her thin, weak arm, determine that they are but of little value. Into this old- I 
Rages without. That wasa terrible gust! Balanced her feeble body. ‘Come, love, come! fashioned neighborhood, Dick was in the habit of making t 
Quiet again! The sleeper’s thick, choked breathings, —But look upon me then, and speak to me, monthly irruptions, to the nosmall astonishment of the staid ( 
Alone fall on the ear. Unnatural sleep! Gently, and kindly. Wilfred! husband! love!” natives. He despised their common sense and antiquated fash- 
Hard—hard repose! How her throat rattles now! He did look on her—as the August sun ions alike, and carried himself with a superlative hauteur of | 
Softly she mutters—sofily—pleasantly. Looks on the tender plant; or as the eye manner far, very far above them. 
Perchance she hath a dream of Heaven! O God! Of the red lightning looks upon the oak. When Dick entered the country church and moved along the , 
How soon ’tis dash’d! She wakes toagony— He did look on her—and his look was death! aisle towards his uncle’s pew, it was amusing to observe how 
But calmer than before—She wakes to die! For as he turn’d his bloated visage round, the eyes of the simple-hearted congregation would follow him. 
She feels the chillness, and the gathering pang— 


The loneness—dampness—darkness! Hark! she prays. 
Now to her sleeping child she turns. 


Uh, there is agony extreme in it. 





‘Sleep on—sleep on!—I would not wake thee now, 
To tears, and sorrows, and the spirit’s grieving. 
Sleep on—sweet cherub!—Can it be that thou 
Feelest this bosom’s wild and ceaseless heaving? 
Ite day of wretchedness will soon be done— 
Sleep on! sleep on! 


* "Tis hard—’tis very hard to give thee up-- 
To leave thee to the cold world’s careless keeping — 
To think that thou, perchance, must drain the cup 
Of bitterness—of wrong, and woe, and weeping; 
Must have that young and sinless heart of thine, 
Broken, like mine. 


-God guide thee, dear one! 





Hist! Time's iron tongue-- 
Full-voic'd, and solemn! on the chill air swelling. 
One--two!--My last hour!——'T will not now be long, 
Till the clogg’d Essence leave its shattered dwelling. 
Farewell, my child!—and may’st thou never know 
Thy mother’s woe! * 


The storm is mustering its wrath again: 

Guat follows gust—cloud presses cloud along— 
Moon, stars, and sky, are veil’d—and thickest gloom 
Wraps the guilt-troubled world. Again the house 
Shakes to its frail foundations; and the voice 

Of the worn sufferer reacheth not the ear. 

Hark ! at the door a tongue blasphemes its God, 
And raileth at the elements! A weight 

Falleth against it, and the latch gives way. 

How bitterly the dying mother groans, 

Asher bright eye, lit with unnatural fires, 

Fixes in agony upon the wretch, 

Squallid and drunken, who, with muttered curse 
And foul upbraiding, rakes the coals and brands 
Together, and upon the checrless hearth 

Curls up his shivering limbs. 





‘God! bearme up, 
In this mine agony—a little while— 
I cannot leave him thus! Wilfred—my love! 


That voice— 














{among men by the much-to-ve-desired cognomen of Richard 


| yeers have passed since I knew him, but the shadow of his 





The flickering fire-light gleam’d upon his face ; 
And, with a fiend-like countenance, he breath’d 
So fell a curse, it pierced her to the heart. 
Without a word, without a groan, she fell 

Back on her pillow. 


When the morrow came, 
There were two corpses on that bed of death: 
Ang both were fleshless—yet both beautiful— 
A motherand herchild. The opiate draught 
Had robb’d the innocent of human life, 
And given it existence spiritual. 
And there were those who saw the Hand of God 
In this—and I was of them. 





ORIGINAL TALES. 





THE VAULTING SUITOR. 


It was the opinion of the hero of the present story, known 


Grillsap, that the country was made expressly with a view to 
the gratification of citizens—and Dick was a mostscrupu- 
lous practitioner of this particular tenet of his faith. Several 


acquaintance still lingers on the plain of my memory, with 
just sufficient distinctness to permit of my using it 


To point a moral and adorn atale. 


Dick had a passion for dress. The only ambition that ever 
set his soul in a flurry, wasto marry a rich girl and be consid- 
ered a model for exquisites. This latter desire was on the eve 
of consummation, at the period of his introduction to thy res- 
pectful notice, worthy reader. Dick was a well built fellow; 
and it seemed to be the original design of his creation, that he 
should be the perfection of all that is remarkable about dandy- 
ism—for he had a smooth face, and a symmetrical person—he 
was five feet eleven and a half inches long, and slender in pro- 
portion, with a leg as straight as an arrow, and a waist as im- 
palpable asa belle’s. Light flaxen hair, delicate features, and 
a small foot, completed all that was noticeable in the conforma- 
tion of Richard Grillsap. Now fancy this person, with his 


It was obvious that he cared little about their worship, as his 
devotion was given wholly up to the bright eyes which glitter- 
ed in every direction around him. His independence was re- 
markable. Sometimes, after having looked around to his satis 
faction, he would throw his head back on the pew and sleep, 
while an occasional peal would break forth from his nasal or- 
gan, to the infinite disquietude of the good folks around him, 
and the great diversion of certain boys, whose fancies discover- 
ed a strong resemblance between Dick’s snoring and the sono 
rous sounds of the leader of the church orchestra. Uncle 
Jethro would give Dick aslight shake, and finding that ineffee- 
tual to arouse the slumbering senses of his hopeful nephew, 
would commence a series of hunches about his ribs, which 
would make them sore for the entire length of the ensuing 
week. It must be confessed, that however much Dick’ 

dandyism, sleeping propensities, and other graceless manifesta- 
| tions, met the exceeding displeasure of the sober folks in the 
country, yet the girls, more amiable by half, watched his mo 
tions with great anxiety. His attentions were lavished on 
them with much profusion, and that they were flattered by 
them was manifest to Dick, froma thousand little indications 
of grateful feeling. This was particularly clear to him ata 
ball which he attended, and of which it now becomes us 0 
speak. 

The twenty-second of February was to be celebrated by@ 
splendid ball, and Dick received aninvitation to it. He com 
sidered a long time whether he should attend it or one in the 
city, and at length concluded that, inasmuch as his reputation 
was established in the city, he would go to the country and 
reap a harvest of laurels. The evening came, and Dick we 
onthe floor. His breast-pins, chains, &c., glittered surpassing” 
ly bright in the lamp-light—his person was remarkable for nest 
ness, among the clumsy forms that were writhing about him— 
and his action had a peculiar appropriateness about it that wo 
the admiration of every lady who saw it. Every eye followed 
Dick’s heels through the mazesof the dance. He was a pe 
fect marvel. Many were the ingenious speculations in reg" 
to the nature of his nerves and joints, which admitted of 88 
superlative flexibility. Dick felt his consequence, and b 
touched the fair hands of the girls daintily and made his bo¥ 
with a dash of condescension, peculiarly gratifying to ™ 
objects of it. Every cheek was suffused with blushes, * 
Dick addressed himself to its fair possessor; and he fe 








chin cocked heavenwards on a huge stock, white vest, black 





himself the envy of the beaux and the admiration of # 
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girls. The thought never entered his head, although there; We have said that our hero’s attention towards Miss Weston 
was much room in it for such things, that the gallants| at the ball, caused the face of a certain gentleman to assume 
watched him as they would watch a monkey or any other in-| an expression as unlovely as it was unusual. This young gen- 
genious animal, and that the girls blushed, not from an incipient | tleman, whose name was Stanwick, was a farmer, and lived 
feeling of love, but from the influence of his all overpowering) on the plantation adjoining Mr. Weston’s. Susan and himself 
impudence. The fact is, Dick took the affairs of this life and had grown up together, and common rumor had asserted that 
made just such use as he pleased of them, and never dreamed | at the period under consideration they were actually plighted 
of indulging a thought at variance with a flattering understand- | to each other. 
ing of his own matchless fascinations. | Dick visited the residence of the Weston family, at short 
During the evening, Dick’s attention was called toa beauti-| intervals throughout the season. He very frequently encoun- 
ful girl, to whom he had not been introduced. He marched | tered Stanwick ; but as he Was not so handsome as himself, 
straight up to his cousin Mary Grillsap, and said: ‘Mary, who! and wore a wardrobe infinitely inferior, he saw nothing in his 
the deuse is that girl with black eyes, who is fingering her | attentions to arouse any apprehensions of an unfavorable issue 
waist-ribbon, and standing near that large girl with red hair’ of hissuit. Dick, like some others of our sex, supposed that a 
and eyes?” | lady regarded a brilliant exterior as a concern of the very first 
‘Why, don’t you know her, coz.?’ replied Mary. ‘Sheisthe | importance. Now the fact is, all such suppositions are erro- 
belle of the stone church about three miles south ofhere. Her: neous—for a lady has great penetration, and she sends many a 
name isSusan Weston.? | searching glance to the centre of a man’s heart, and throughout 
‘She is plagued handsome, isn’t she? said Dick, half solilo- | the fabric of his understanding. If he be defective in the ma- 
quizing. terial possessions of virtue or good sense, it requires the force 
‘I think she’s pretty--not to say very beautiful.’ _of very urgent necessities, and the prospect of great worldly 
‘Is she rich?” asked the hopeful Dick. | advantages, to induce her to tolerate him as the betrothed of 
‘Yes—her father owns three large plantations, and about a| her fortunes. 
hundred negroes.’ But our hero lived inacity, and he thought that there was a 
‘Cousin,’ said Dick, ‘I want you to introduce me to her, right! charm in the word citizen which would dissolve all the objec- 
away. A pretty girl, with a share of three plantations and a| tions which could be urged against its owner. Presuming on 
hundred niggers, is not to be sneezed at, these hard times.’ | the admitted superiority of city gallants, he dismissed the 
Dick was introduced, forthwith; and Susan Weston had the} thought of Stanwick’s rivalry, as unworthy of his notice. He 
burthen of his attentions on her fairshoulders during the re-) was always received by old Mr. Weston and his lovely daugh- 
mainder of the evening, to the no small disquietude ofa certain! ter with politeness, and entertained with cordiality; and he 
youth who watched Dick narrowly, with a countenance much | fancied that every smile that wreathed the lip, and every blush 
more remarkable for its expressions of agony thanany thing} that coursed the cheek of Susan, was meant as an offering fresh 
like amiability. Dick was enraptured with his new acquaint-| and pure from the source of her affections to his undoubted 
ance; danced with her; talked with her; and laughed with| worth. Under these impressions he visited her frequently, and 
herso loud, asat times to drown the music of the violins of the | always returned home fortified in the belief that the day was 
three gentlemen of color, who were scraping away with the | not far distant, when Richard Grillsap would be made the hap- 
fidelity of a stiff nor’-wester in January. piest of men,and Susan Weston the happiest of women, by the 
The acquaintance of Susan Weston formed an epoch in| same act, and at the same moment. 
Dick’s eventful life. During the ensuing week, hershade was} One Sunday afternoon Dick rode along towards Mr. Wes- 
flitting very busily about his visions of futurity. He delibe-| ton’s, anticipating the happy scene which would transpire on 
rately balanced the various pretensions of several ladies of his} his arrival. The songs of birds, and the distant tinkling of the 
acquaintance,and the conclusion was in favor of Miss Weston’s. | cow-bell, which rang far and wide over the landscape, fell un- 
On the very next Sunday the stone meeting house was invaded | heeded on hisear. His thoughts were altogether too blissful, 
by Dick, bedecked from crown to sole in a wardrobe that! and his presentiments altogether too sweet, to admit of his 
eclipsed any thing which had previously been seen within the} attending to the blessed sounds of nature. Although Susan 
walls of that ancient tabernacle. The service over, Dick dis-| had given him some cause to doubt the success of his suit, yet 
covered Miss Weston, and soon contrived to place himself in| he, by attributing her conduct to that love of coquetry so usual 
very enviable proximity to her own unrivalled person. Her| with the sex, managed to extract much pleasure {rom the condi- 
father came up, she introduced Dick to him, and he received) tion of hisaffairs. ‘To settle all disquietude, he premeditated 
an invitation to dinner, which he availed himself of with a! a declaration before the dawn of another day; and it is no 


heart bouncing with delight. Dick was soon astride his horse,| wonder that his fancy was busy, or that his feelings were quite 
and riding alongside of the vehicle in which was seated the| comfortable. 


beautiful Miss Weston. When Dick arrived on the borders of Mr. Weston’s planta- 


Dick was so delighted with the hospitality of his new ac-| tion, he placed himself in prime order for producing a stu- 


quaintances that he accepted the invitation of the old gentle-| pendous effect as he rode up. He reached the long lane in 
man, and honored the family entertainment by rumpling one 














she leapt at a fearful pace, while he clung to her tail as to his 
only hope of salvation. She dodged around the tree—flung 
up her heels—and finding she could not throw Dick off, she 
concluded to try the virtue of a race, and commenced a most 
precipitous flight with most unmerciful earnestness, Shouts 
of laughter from the piazza, were all this time breaking on 
our hero’s ears—which telling not of sympathy, afforded no 
alleviation to either his bodily or spiritual pangs. To attempt 
to dismount, under such perilous auspices, he well knew would 
be sheer folly. From the centre of his soul sprang a hearty 
wish that his ungentle charger might break her neck. But no 
such happy fulfilment of his desiresawaited him. The bell 
appended to her neck sounded like the death-knell of all his 
hopes. His face burned—his heart leapt wildly—his soul was 
tortured—his body racked—and still there was no earthly pros- 
pect that the animal’s flight would come to an end, so long as 
she had strength to propel her body, or he had life to cling to 
her tail. 

Suddenly she diverged ina right line towards the piazza, and 
Dick threw one most imploring look on his merciless specta- 
tors. The girls were shaking with the most ridiculous ecsta- 
cies, while Stanwick, forgetful alike of his ordinary gravity 
and the common charities of life, under the strong convulsion 
of his feelings had rolled from his chair, and was wriggling his 
body into all shapes, with his back on the floor, while peal suc- 
ceeded peal of laughter from the deep cavern of his bosom. 
The cow ran round the house, and disappeared from their 
sight; but the merry sounds of the bell assured them that the 
race had by no means abated its interest. Nearer and nearer 
those sounds came, and in another moment the infuriated ani- 
mal re-appeared, tossing her head, and pressing forward with 
unslackened pace. As she passed the piazza, the ladies had a 
‘air view, and it must be allowed that the spectacle wasof the 
most superlatively ludicrous character. 

‘For heaven’s sake, Mr. Grillsap, alight and take tea,’ shout- 
ed Miss Susan, as they passed. 

This was the ‘unkindest cut of all.2 Dick was soon, howev- 
er, beyond the reach of their voices. His frame seeied shat- 
tered to pieces—his nerves were utterly relaxed—and as his 
strength was fast failing, he felt that he could maintain his seat 
but a few moments longer. A large dog sprang from the 
barn, and barked immediately under the cow’s nose, She 
struck his body with her-hoofs, and over went the dog, over 
him stumbled the cow, and overall shot Dick. Happily for his 
body, but unhappily for his white suit, a mud-puddle was at 
hand, into the middle of which he made a precipitous descent, 
to the no small terror of a flock of half-grown goslings, who 
manifested their fears by running away, while the venerable 
father of the band, fired with indignation at this forcible inva- 
sion of his territory, turned upon Dick, with a look and hiss 
which indicated a hostility not to be satisfied but with the utter 
extermination of the enemy. 

Dick jumped up, kicked over his gandership with his right 
foot, and with his remaining strength made directly towards 
his horse, who stood with his cars pricked up, snorting, and 


of the spare beds. In the morning he awoke from a pleasant 
dream, scratched open his eyes, and went down to break fast. 
Here again he was elegantly entertained; and he attributed the 
whole of it to the love of Miss Susan, and not toany thing like 
a common feeling of politeness which was inherent in the hu- 
man nature of the Weston family. He left them assoonas the 
morning meal was despatched; and as he squeezed Miss <u- 
san’s hand he felt a strong desire to imprint an evidence of his 
kindness on her lip, which amiable act he would inevitably 
have performed but for the presence of the worthy father. He 
was most decidedly up to his shirt-collarin love; and ashe 
turned out of the lane into the road he solemnly vowed that, if 
he saw no cause to alter the current of his determinations, he 
would honor old Mr. Weston by accepting the fifth part of his 


possessions of Jands and negroes, and the fifth part of his chil-| 
dren. 





If there ever was a comfortable creature it was Dick Grillsap, | 
as he rode back to the city on that eventful morning. So free | 
from care and from doubt, and so full of love and hope and 
certainty was his heart, that the fields looked beautiful and the 
birds sang musically to his eyes and ears, although he never 
before thought that beauty dwelt in cornfields, or that birds| 
understood the gamut. And now he became somewhat per- 
plexed, inasmuch as he could not determine whether it would 


front of the residence, and reined up his charger—fixed his coat- 
tail—ran his fore-finger through his locks—regulated his shirt- 
collar—and put ona look of ineffable importance. In the piazza, 
which ran along the entire length of the house, he espied the 
three Miss Westons, and his heart swelled high; but a frown 
clouded his features as he beheld, in close juxtaposition to the 
pretty person of Miss Susan, the hated form of Mr. Stanwick. 

A venerable oak tree threw a wide shade about fifty yards in 
front of the piazza in which the girls were seated. Dick turn- 
ed out of the lane, and made directly for the oak, under which 
he meant to hitch his horse. His lively little gray eye was 
fixed in the direction of Susan, and his mind was utterly lost to 
every thing save the important business which he had vowed 
tosettlethat evening. He reined in his steed gallantly—lifted 
his rightleg up and swung it round over the saddle, and dis- 
mounted in fine style. A cow, which he had not noticed ashe 
rode up, was taking her own time to get outof the way of his 


steed, and was just in the act of rising ashe alighted. Unfor- 
tunately Dick’s legs came directly astride of her back. Upshe 


sprang—and feeling an unusual weight upon her back, she 
threw up her heels—which graceless act lifted our hero at least 
a foot above her body, and caused him to come down with a 
tight fit. ‘The unexpectedness of the position which he had 
assumed, together with the want of gentility in the beast’s 
motions, completely unmanned Dick, and sent his shivering 


pawing the ground, and awaiting the issue of the race with 
great anxiety. 
was moving on a brisk canter down the lane. Never was 
lover in so unlovely a plight; his spirit was sore; his body was 
sorer; and his hopes were extinguished. 
sudden change come over a man’s destiny in so short a time— 
but fifteen minutes before he had ridden up thatlane the happi- 
est of mortals, and he now traversed it the unhappiest speci- 
men of the species, and the proprietor of tle most melancholy 
looking white pantaloons seen of late among the sons of men. 


He soon mounted him, and in another minute 


Seldom has such a 


Dick was cow-ed! He never visited Miss Susan again—in- 
deed, there was but little use and less time—for ere another 
fortnight had gone, she, very much to his affliction, was known 


among women as Mrs. Susan Stanwick. T. HS. 





de better for him to renounce a city life.and retire to the coun-| Seven senses careering through a maze of wonderment. The 
ity, or to take Susan from the country and encage her in the) instinct of self-preservation induced him to seize all the ad- 
city, after they were married—an occurrence which he deter-| vantages that the awkwardness of his situation admitted.— 
mined to hasten as speedily as possible, inasmuch as his finan-| The cow kicked up several times, and yet Dick stuck to her 
ces were in a ragged condition, and his credit with the tailors| back; she swung her tail round violently in his face, as if she 
tnd boot-makers utterly and hopelessly below par. I will not| meant to sweep him off with the besom of destruction, which 
detail the process of ‘intellection by which our inimitable, impertinence he resented by seizing the fly brush with a po- 
friend Dick arrived at the interesting conclusion to become a| tent grasp in both hands. 
*ountry gentleman, and be sung to sleep by crickets and katy-| And now the spectacle assumed a tremendous interest.— 
dids, and awakened by the orisons of an aviary of birds. It} The old cow started off as if her life depended on her speed. 
Ssufficient that we state, that he arrived at this happy conclu-| Our hero sat with an alarmed face towards her hindmost extre- 
“on at the same moment in which he arrived at the conclusion| mities, holding hard on by the only rein by which he could 








ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 








A CHANGE OF MIND. 


‘WELL now, brother William,’ said Ann Gray, as she threw 
off her calash, and put her feet on the fender, upon their return 
from a party—*Well now, brother William, I tell you again, I 
don’t admire your Edward Stone one bit;’ and she flung her 
be-jeweled head till the turrets of hair shook to their founda- 
tion. 

‘And pray, Mrs. Please-me-not,’ said brother Bill, ‘what’s 
the matter now?” 

‘Matter!’ cried Ann, as she drew out half a dozen combs, 
and her thick, jet-black hair fell over her cloak-protected shoul- 
ders, ‘matter! why he’s the stupidest dolt I ever talked to.— 
There was I dancing with Sam Stackpole, and he with Sally, 
right opposite, and though I looked and looked—* 

‘He wouldn’t look at you.’ 

‘Be still,’ said his sister,—‘no, I havn’t come to courting men 
yet, that’s one comfort; but Sally, bless me, she leant on his 
arm as though she wanted to lean there forever.’ 





of his morning ride. \hope to guide the motions of the obstreperous animal. Off 





It was now brother Bill’s turn to bid silence, for Sally was 
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his professed flame—but he or Ww ble sister too well to defend 
any one he cared for, and as he was half jealous of Ned for his 
flirtations with Sally, he set him before her again, and at him | 
she went. 

‘Oh yes, master Ned,’ said she, ‘and then how he looked! 1 
could almost have played caravan-man, like Mr. What’s-his- 
name, down street there, and stir him up fer the musk ox, 
the chief propensity of 
“But, Miss 
I mean 


famous for his long hair and big feet; 
this animal, gentlemen and ladies, is for butting. 
Gray,” |.e says, “bul you don’t think but | can sing.” 
to go down to-morrow and buy a great pair of shears, and crop 
the “wile anual,’ as litthe Betty White says.’ And so she 
went on, cutting right and leit, and ridiculing her brother’s no- 
tion that a kind temper was as good a thing as a keen intellect; 
‘she'd rather be a very vixen,’ which Bill muttered she was al- 
ready, ‘than a good, quict, soft, soapy piece of amiable stupidi- 
ty, that dares*nt say boo, lest people should think itill-natured,’ 

The fact was, 
cal, and all the young men in town feared, and shunned, 


Ann was so untortunate as to be 
and 
complimented her. 
that asked only fair play to be kindly, she had, as one of her 
admirers said, less of the milk of human kindness than of the 
Cream of ‘Tartar. 

As to the poor fellow she was berating so, lie was the very 
opposite; and had you wished to compress his character into 
a sentence, you would have said, ‘Ile never spoke ill of any | 
one,’ 

And in the course of another week another party came 
round, aud Ann wentforth, her dark eye beaming mingled fire 
and malice, conquering and to conquer. 

The the busy hum and loud laugh died away ; 
bewitching for a time, 
the voracious compliments that called them forth tlowed not; 


the ice-cream h 


hiusic ecased; 


smiles were smoothed 


ad entered the room, 

Ned Stone, blind as the bird that flies into the net of the | 
fowler, made his nod (for he never bowed) to Miss Gray, and 
sat down by her side. Now it must be known that, after his 
usual manner, he had passed her by halfa dozen times without 
notice, merely because he was thinking of others, not himself; 
and once he had trod onher toe; and as to having him come 
now ‘iocnt his meals at her,’ she wouldn't have it; and so she 


d jialt 


ay...) 
wed, 


turne of her back on him, and looked at her handker- 
truth 
every thing else, and thought it was meant to be enjoyed, hav- 
attention to Miss Ann. He | 
weather, and talked of the party, and talked of 


chief. who of a enjoyed what he eat, as well as 


ing tinished his ‘neal,’ turued his 
tulked 
the | 


he draw 


the 
asi a good deal; but not 2 word could 
voluble Miss Gray. She at 


her foot, and turned it one way and another, and peeped un- 


party, and Sbutted? 


trom the usually looked 
der the sule af her white slipper, and nodded to all her acquaint- 
would have walked 
At first, 


main 


ance, aod if an arm had been offered, 


away and left Ned in the middle of a sentence. ne, 


with that seeming obtuseness that marks the without 


tuile or jealousy, thought her manner merely accidental; but 


when he picked up her glove, and she teok it without deigning 


tu look, much less thank him, he found it expedient to walk 


across the room—a little atomriled. 


And again the musie sounded, and the dancers, or rather 


waikers, led out their partners, and there was one couple want- 


ing. Ned had taken a glass of wine, and recovered his philo- 
sv he walked straight across the room, and asked if he 
h Miss Ann Gray 


d,stuttered, blushed, said ‘no,’ *5 


xophy, 
mucht have of dancing wit 


She start 


the pleasure 


es, and utterly con- 


founded with the man’* 


Whata ru 


impudence, took ter place with him. 


sh of strange feelingsinto her mind! She thoueht 


annihilated bin, and lo! he wasn’t wounded: s! 
}? ‘ted hina 
anel ac 


for tiought 


ahe lad 1c CX- 


to site 


tor forgiveness, and behold! he was as calm, 
| 


li-possesscd as ever, It was something new to ler—food 
-and when, after one more dance, she made her 


courtesy, hes eve raft over the room, and she lingereda moment 


threshold to sec 


] 


ed, ] 


on the where Ned Stone was, and met hiseve: 


she half sin ialf frowned, and courtesied again, but in su 


awkward a style, as to give ground-work for much rationa 


sition in the morning ealls of the mext day. 
Ann thought of that night's experi 
puzzled. 
d Ned veryi 
| dy and he » had t 
shitted, and he had been very impertinent, and she 


ynive 
And the 


ore 


more ne 


», the 
Sometimes she saw that she had been 


Wakes 


lagnanimous and forgiving; and then 


the scene 


hac haved with becoming dignity. Thus blown about by 


varyin iy 
dr iu n 


b im and reason of the past. 


winds of doctrine, she worried on till another party 
igh, and then began to speculate on the future, as we il 
Rs ¢ 
Wil 


ana 


But to this party brother 
liam, alas! could not go; and Ann went up into her room, 
eried half an hour, thoughshe kept saying all the time that 
she‘d nething in the world to ery for, and was glad to have 
taving at home. 


an 


exeuse jor s And vet, when she went down, 


she couldn't but persuade her father to go—and when he at 


ly teased into it, her heart jumped with joy. 


last was fair 

About tive o’clock in the afternoon, a gentleman called to 
ace her; she went down stairs, and there was Ned Stone! He 
waiked up and put out his hand, as though they’d been brought 


up together. He eame tosay, that as brother William could 


not go, his arm was at ber service—and after much talk about , 


called satiri- | 


With very excellent sense, and a temper | 


and for a time | 


‘myself upon your mercy, 


| pen—and began anew. 


‘trou! sbling him,’ and ‘pape,’ and all that, she at last consented ; 
jand went up stairs half pleased, and more than half troubled. 
iT he events of that campaign need not be told. 


but like her beau’s good sense, good humor, and infinite funs| get. 
| though he didn’t say a ies word, and had as dirty nails, as} wretch, Just now. 


God, if I have. 
remember the night well enough, but no matter, that I forgave 
Ann could not| and forgot longago; but what you said last night, I won’t for- 


ae nil to ibe pretty severe, . that” safaect. | 


You throw yourself on my mercy; alas! 1 am a heartless 
But to be serious, I love you, my dear Ann, 


‘big feet, and as thick a head of hair as ever, and said ‘but? into| and most sincerely and seriously beg you to confirm, instead of 


the bargain. 


Andas the winter wore on and Ned became more domestica- | 


ted, all the family liked him better and better; for he had the 
rare virtue of listening to whoever talked; asilent flattery few 
can When Ann ridiculed any one, Ned pointed out 
excellencies in them; and when brother Bill called her names, | 
Ned defended vie AnnGray, every body said, was growing | 
she began to see that people might be amiable | 


Tesist. 


more kindly ; 


| without being ‘soft and soapy,’ and that intellect was not all-in-| 
|. 


And when Spring came, and all the young folks went out 
upon the hills to disturb the quiet sleep of the violet, and short- 
en the, at best, short life of the lily-like bloodroot, Ned made | 
every flower and butterfly a text to preach from of love, and 
simplicity, and kindness; and, sirange tosay, Ann heard and | 
heeded. 
| Another party! a ball in the merry month of May! and 
amid the music and the laughter, were heard the deep tones ot! 
the thunder. Andeven when the panting girls put on a 
‘shawls, and the beaux their cloaks, it was still dark and gusty. 
| Ann had danced out of the entry into the open air, and eed 
|looking at the clouds, when the rest of the party rushed out—| 
| he r brother was among them, but as two or three other young} 
men were of his size, she could not tell which was which, till | 
a flash fromthe spent cloud showed her his cap, and seizing his| 
|arm, off they hurried. 
| Sally Stackpole, William’s peculiar, had rather jilted him | 

‘that evening, and no wonder he was so silent. On he walked, 
| dragging poor Ann off her feet, and holding her to him with a} 
|forceand closeness that scared her; and to change the current | 
of his thoughts, she began to talk of Ned Stone. 


| ‘How my ‘you remember that 
|nightlast winter! how I abusedhim! but he forgave me, and 


mind’s changed,’ she said, 
| was as polite and attentive! And do you know, brother Wil-| 
iliam, I turned my back on him one night, and treated him | 
|shamefully, and yet the very next party he came and took me | 
{to it.’ There was no reply to this contession, and so she went| . 
on to say how he’d ‘taught her—so good he was—never to abuse | 
other people, and made her dislike and despise turn almost to 
love.’ Butstill brother William strode on in silence, his curious 
cap bobbing against the sky, as she looked up fora glimpse ot 
his face; and so, asshe was determined to move him, she went| 
on to say, further, that ‘she didn’t know but she was in love with 
hiin; she believed shs was; she certainly liked him better than} 
any young man in town'’—but it would not do, not a word could | 
| be won from the silent man. 

And now the door is reached; the bell rung; the portal opens; 
she springs in, but he shrinks back; she turns—the light falls 

full on his face—it is Ned Stone! 

The next day,as Ned sat chewing his cud, not of fancy, 
sweet or bitter, but of bona fide tobacco; Chitty on pleading, | 
open at the chapter on declarations, upon his knee—a little girl | 
Ife laid Chitty | 


by, as carefully ag if the old fellow had been a tresh egg, and 


of Mrs. Gray’s came in, and gave hima note. 


taking out his penknife, amused himself for a moment with 


deeyphering the seal and cutting it off—and at length, with | 


. ! 
thing like a blush on his dark cheek, read the contents.—| 
ehtened, and his mouth distended! 


some 
And as he read, his eve br 
into one of the broadest grins that ever illumined that broad | 
countenanee; and when he was done, he threw up his heels 


and laughed outright. 


The 
evidently o been 
r, ‘My dear Mr. Stone,’ without doubt: 
I know not if I was mad last night, | 
but I fear you'll think so, Do not despise me, but rather for-| 
wet Whathas past. I didn’t dream that you had acap like W il-| 
liam’s—and thought all along it was him. But Pin too mucin | 
If you will forget and forgive, it| 
isall Task. A. G.| 

P. 8. It was hardly fair in you to let me run on as I did.’ 


! 
Ned walked up and down the room, threw his tobacco into | 
| 
! 


>and the *Mr.? had | 
‘My dear} 


note ran thus: ‘Mr. Edward Stone, 


nee ‘my,’ so that she had begun: 


Edward,’ o 


ashamed of myself to write. 
Yours, &c., 


the fire, and cleaned his teeth: that was the first step. He 
then debated whether he ought to go and see Miss Gray, or to} 
write. He finally write; so taking a sheet of 
paper, he began: *My dear Miss Gray—I received your note, 


concluded to 


and in reply,’ and there he stopped—chewed his pen up—tore 
off what he had written—put it into his mouth—made another} 
*My dear Ann :—You don’t know how glad I feel; I thought! 
my hopes were all shut out, when you slammed the door in my} 
face, last night. Let me tell you all about it: it was ve ry impu-| 
dent in me to let you run onso, but I could not help it; I meant 
to have talked to you, but how much more pleasing to have you 
talk soto me. And then you said 1 had improved you; thank 


| forgetting, what you said last night. 


| note than before, 


Mrs. Edward Stone. 


} and Navarre—the loveliest, 


| his valet, and with a tone of severity said: 


| have I for! 


‘Sir, I throw} * ; 
| enemies. 


| tain of the beseigers. 


Yours, Epwarp. 

P.S. You think you are crazy—if so, you want a keeper.’ 

In the course of that afternoon, the same little, bare-headed, 
Dutch woman, that had visited himin the morning, again came 
to cheer his solitude: she brought a smaller and more elegant 
which Ned received with a low bow—read 
with outward calmness, and inward delight—and deposited in 
his wallet, by the side of a dirty three dollar bank bill. 

That evening he cleaned his nails very carefully; and was 

seen at William the barber’s, under very suspicious circum- 
stances. 

The result of all this need not be dwelt upon. I will only 
add, that no woman in town says fewer harsh things, and does 
more kind ones; passes less of that dirtiest of all currency, 
scandal; or makes a better wife, neighbor, and friend, than 
J. HP. 





ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 


FOREIGN WHIMWHAMS. 
RODOMONTADES 


Tue Seigneur de Brantome, an old French courtier and war- 
| rior, dedicates a volume of Spanish Rodomontades to his ‘thrice 


| sovereign lady,’ in the following rodomontade style: 


‘To madame Marguerite of France, sole surviving daughter 
and sister of our late departed kings—present queen of France 
noblest, greatest, most generous, 


| most magnanimous, and most accomplished princess of the 


world.’ ‘I inscribe it to you, madame, and append it to your 
feet, as not worthy to be touched by your lovely and royal 


| hands.’ 


His proudest hope is, that her majesty will condescend to 


| hear it, for he assures her that it is ‘unworthy her lovely eyes 


to cast their lovely look on thing so low.” Moreover, he writes 
in the original haughty Spanish, as her majesty, who is ‘ignor- 
ant of nothing,’ and ‘all perfect,’ ‘speaks and understands that 
language as well as her sister the queen of Spain.’ He says, in 
the advertisement, that his book of braggart anecdotes and mil- 
itary bombast, was written to while away the hours of a tedious 
confinement, occasioned by a fall from an unlucky horse, whose 
white skin never boded him any good.’ The following are spe- 
cimens of the work: 

‘I inquired of a brave Spaniard, whom | saw about the me- 
tropolis, why he neglected to carry his sword. “Sir,” said he, 
“T am afraid of the law; for my sword is so blood-thirsty that I 
am importuncd at every step to draw it; and when once drawn, 


there is nothing but blood and carnage.” 


‘Another, being observed to tremble before a battle, was 
asked the reason, lie replied: “My flesh, being human and 
sensitive, trembles because my valiant and resolute heart forces 
This 


wasa more formidable fellow than the one who said his coward- 


asc 


it into dangers where it has no chance of turning itself.” 
ly legs ran away with his courageous heart. 
‘A soldier, whom some one was pufling, interrupted his eulo- 
gist, saying: ry torecount my valor and ex- 
ploits, for the whole world knows them.” Another chastised 
“Sirrah, how often 
d your publishing my valor at every step, for fear 


“it is unnecessa 


the ladies, hearing it, should become transported with me, and 
I should be more embarrassed in acquainting them with the 
splendor of my prowess than in capturing cities and slaying 


‘A mendicant, instead of the appeal direct, accosted thus, 
with an independent air: “Gentlemen, consider, with a little 
compassion, that,if I was in your circumstances and you in 
mine, I would cheerfuly present you what you needed for con- 
tinuing your journey and relieving your wants.” 

‘Another, with singular modesty, said: “Gentlemen, the 
night highly favors me in presenting me before such courteout 
Frenchmen, to supplicate their compassion—for by daylight ! 
would not for the world display my misery to the public; theré- 
fore, I bega liberal share of French generosity.” 

Others have as ingeniously eluded poverty : 


‘Atasiege in Milan, aa: arquebusiers concealed themselves 
in the wall, and two of them had just despatched each a cap 
As the third was aiming at the comma 
der himself, an officer of the beseiged snatched his torch, and 

said aloud: “God forbid that by our crue Ity so valiant a captaia 
should per rish, who is the father of the soldiers, and maintains 
us, enemies as we are; rather let us preserve his life, that ¥* 
may continue to live upon our war pay, and not die in the 
midst of asluggish peace.” L 
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a 


OINCINNATI MIRROR...JAN. 30, 1836. 


— 


EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


GneeTING....A smile anda welcome, we pray thee, most wor- 
thyreader! Buta little while ago, we took thee by the hand, 
and squeezing it gently, bade thee farewell—and as the pathos 
lingered on our lips, and the tear twinkled in thy eye, we 
thought our parting was foraye. But it isdoomed that we meet 
again; and we, ‘nothing loth,’ here tender thee this greeting, 
and ask of thee a smile and gracious acceptance in return. 





Thou smilest—and so merrily bound our hearts, that but for the | 


jealousy of wives, and the pouting of sweet cousins, we would 
give some of ve, with your permission, a most touching demon- 
gration of our joy and affection. 

Our best bow to youall,at any rate. When Benedict said he 
would die an old bachelor, he did not think he should live to 
get married: so we, when we put ona face not unlike that of 
the Knight of the Rueful Countenance, and so tenderly bade 
you good-bye, and sosentimentally whispered in your ear, ‘this 
isthe last of us in this place,’ did not dream that we were so 
soon again to chat with you at the Editorial Table, and cater 
for your intellectual amusement and instruction. But so itis— 
here we are again—prone to do evil, hoping to do well; and 
we trust vour best wishes are for us, as our best exertions shal 
be for you, 





A Sucnr Exposition.... The ‘why and wherefore’ of this 
sudden change of editors and publishers—all, at least, which 
jt is necessary for the reader to know—was stated by our im- 
mediate predecessor, in the closing number of the ‘Buckeye.’ 
We will here merely observe, as connected with this matter, 


that since the commencement of the Mirror, the work has at no} 


influence with the public—and they lay their volume upon our 
table—and they expect most certainly to get a which for a what: 
and they shall have it.—lf, in the performance of our duty, we 
give them any pleasure or do them any service, we shall be glad 
with them. If we do the contrary, it will be because, after a 
careful examination, we find them unworthy, according to our 
estimate and judgment of such matters. 

The same of periodicals. If a self-sufficient editor sends us 
his octavoand blue, as the monthly parts appear, he does so that 
| we may notice them. This we have always done cheerfully, 
, and shall so continue to do. But if his pages teem with the 
| leanness of the land, and the crudeness of boarding-schools, 





| and the witless bantlings of evening parties, how much soever 
| he may prate about writing for ‘adults,’ and how complacently 
soever he may affect to repose upon the laurels won by the au- 


| ; a . : 
| thorship of ‘fifteen rolumes’—the names of one-half of which 
| are not quite forgotten yet—we shall not assist him to impose up- 


| on the public, nor louk on in silence while he attempts to do so. 





' 
| 
| Current Lireratvnr....6The Partisan: A tale of the Revolu- 
| tion.” For sale by Josiah Drake. The author of ‘Guy Rivers? 
and *The Yemassec,’ has not equalled his former efforts, in this 
’ ’ 
| production. His materials are principally historical ; apparent- 
ly the work has cost him but little thought and less labor; and 
| vethe has not taken the trouble to construct a tale of much in- 
| terest, orto write good English. There are some well-wrought 
’ g g g 
| scenes—such, for instance, as that which we have transferred 
| to our Book Table—and occasional chapters bespeak the 
| presence of the author of ‘Guy Rivers.?, The chase of Single- 
| ton, the partisan, by Colonel Proctor and his tory squad, is man- 
| aged with much ingenuity, and is a passage of most exciting 
|" Ss > 79 5 
interest. The rescue of Colonel Walton, is likewise exceed- 
ingiy well managed; and one of the most perfectly drawn 


time been under auspices so fair as the present. Gentlemen of oh 2 F oF <> 
characters we have met with in American fiction, is Porgy, 
ig ; : ; !the gourmand. We had several times seen ‘The Partisan’ 
alwaysattended it, will hereafter not exist. We therefore be-| . ' : : Sop ‘ 
page ; ; ; | compared with the historical novels of Cooper; and we think 
speak for it at this time, knowing that it hassuffered somewhat} - . A fe , ; ‘ 
tt BNE , arty | it quite probable that we should have enjoyed its perusal more, 
in public estimation by the several phases which it has present-| , . . . oe . ; 
: t | had we not opened it with high expectations. As it was, it 


dragged, more than a little, in various parts. 


means having become its proprietors, one difficulty which has 


ed within a few months, the attention of the western comimnu-| 


nity: [t shall be our endeavor to inspire gencral confidence, | 3 ; é 1 

| & , able =) * consi ry fere 2 

und merit general support. Animaland Vegetable Phy sioloeys considered with reference 

nae ae a < - is Tha sa i Da, Bintan ark R ; . i 

In culling matter for the selected part of the Mirror, we shall | to Natt ral Theology ’ By i ¢ ter ] ae rk Roget, M. D. For sale 

: | by Flash, Ryder & Co. This work is much more elaborate 

: | er . . | than any ofthe Bridgewater Treatises that hi ceded it:— 

various new books that are constant!y issuing from the teemine | th "y wry ‘the Bridge sahees ‘ Treati ce “ . stad asta ded it; A 
: ' _s ‘ =| and unlike so c rexample ‘Be i ? 

press; and we shall have an especial eve to variety and raci-| sees corytecchannnge “ rstdeedeia a aisle 3p hrs the Hand,’ it 

. In the orisinal deve cat | confines itself strictly to the subject of which it professes to 

hess, nN tie origina cepartment, we have secured the constant} , I = bi 7 | 4 ! d ill ‘ 

. i “ . : teach. contains about five hundred w cu sts s 

assistance of a number of sentlemen of cdueation, talent, meet cn t in i . 00 t illu ation ’ 


experience as writers, With us, one important aim will be, to 


diligently ransack the popular magazines of the day, and the 


| wuich are very well executed. The style is clear and casy, | 
and the author has, as far as pessible, so avoided technical 





bring out and foster the unknown and unencouraced literary f Ars RBG EE ; Bae ass 
~ | terms, that the reader will find little of that difficulty arising 


talentof the West. ‘The cause of Western Literature we have | : ‘ . : : 

long had at heart; and we have made some szacrifics S, and las! from their use in understanding ee worl, whieh ote thewwey 
| met with by our scientific readers in treatises of this descrip- 
| tion. Asareligious work, it is that kind which no man ever 


dored hard, and we trust not ineffectively, to arouse slumbering 
energies, and elevate the character of the literature of this 
. . — 7. " ri) he fire ite sf} 704 he @ WN Cte 
rection of the great Union. Anonymous correspondents shall | reads without benefit; for its purpose is to — il the ever-uet 
jing wisdom and beneficence of God. Or, if it be regarded 





Lirerary INTELLIGENcE....A volume has just been published 
in Boston, entitled ‘Prose and Verse, from the Portfolio of an 
Editor.” It is the production of Isaac C. Pray, editor of the 
Pearl, and is favorablv noticed in some of the Boston papers.— 
‘Corrected Proofs,’ by H. Hastings Weld, is on the eve of pub- 
lication. ‘Horse-Shoe Robinson,’ by the author of ‘Swallow 
Barn,’ is said to be passing through a third edition: less than a 
year has passed since its first appearance. ‘Clinton Bradshaw’ 
has been well received by the press throughout the Union, 
and is popular with novel-readers, ‘The author, we understand, 
has already new-nibbed his pen. Bulwer’s new novel, 
‘Rienz,’ has been republished by the Harpers: itis noticed in 
England as among his best productions. ‘Letters, Conversa- 
tions, and Recollections, of 8S. 'T’. Coleridge,’ including notices 
of Charles Lamb and William Cobbett, in two volumes, have 
been published in England. They are edited by the nephew 
of Coleridge. Young D’Israeli, author of ‘Vivian Gray,’ &c., 
is dabbling in politics. Coleridge’s ‘Literary Remains?’ are in 
preparation, by N. T. Coleridge. ‘Paris and the Parisians,’ with 
fourteen illustrations, is announced in London as forthcoming 
from the penof Mrs. Trollope. Lord Wellesley, eldest brother 
to the Duke of Wellington, announces the intended publica- 
tion of his Despatches and Correspondence with Grattan, Pitt, 
Castlereagh, Canning, Gray, Grenville, &c. 





To aut Pantits....In these days of party distinctions, it is ne- 
eessary that an editor should range himself on the right side of 
the fence, inorder to keep his pot above a mere simmer. Now 
seeing this to be the case, we beg leave modestly to recommend 
ourselves to the republicans of all parties, as the happiest fel- 
lows in this Great Valley—inasmuch as we fight on all sides of 
the political fence, and are sound on the Presidential question. 
Come, Whigs, and Jacksonites, Van Burenites, Whiteites, and 
Harrisonites—Hittites, Hivites, and Jebusites; come, we say, 
one and all, and see yourselves in the Mirror—for three dollars, 
in big monster, or little monster paper, we will permit you to 
sce the show. We repeat it, gentlemen of all parties, we are 
sound tothe core, on the Presidential question—and what more 
would you have of us? 





Norice....Owing to the merging of the Cincinnati Chronicle 
in the Mirror, and the several changes in proprietorship which 
have taken place within the last five or six months, many of 
our subseribersare no doubt much confused as to the state of 
their accounts with us. In order to make all plain upon this 
point, and have things kept straight hereafter, the publishers 
intend soon to make out astatement of ¢ very man’s account. 
These will be forwarded to all concerned, within five or six 
weeks. Those who are in arrears will then know the amount of 
their indebtedness to us, and they that have overpaid will be 
aware of the time at which their responsibilities will again 


commence, 








receive from us respectful uttention—but as we intend to 
ee ; : | merely aga treatise on Animaland Vecetable Physioloov, we 
make the Cixcixnati Minnonr a correct representative of the | !"¢™ ly asa treatise on Animaland Vegetable Physiology, we 
a ol P » Rt “ x . , Pon , P he ives c . 7 ars. imple | 
Literary Character of the West, we must be allowed the privi-| know of no work that gives to most reader, in se simple a 
| form, such an amount of useful knowledge on these subjects. 


*, and crudities of all kinds. We advertise our: nonymous| We earnestly commend it to the attention of the community. — | 

L ace ae : ane 7 . au J vhs 8 ns 
inends, however, that although their effusions cannot be per-| The ‘Eastern Magazine,’ Bangor, Maine si mien 
j number of thisinteresting miscellany has reached us, in goed | 


egeof rejecting common-place tales, prosing essays, lame ver- 








mitted to meet the eve of the public in our columns, they will 4 : 
ind no great difficulty in having them embalmed in octavo di The contents are: The reformed; A sk weisde The 
blue. A charitable ne ighbor, who hassome celebrity as ‘a wri- bugle; Phrenology; To S—— ; Rhos — and antes 
ler for adulls'—and 4, moreover, claims the paternity of | of genius; Sonnet; Moral meditation; Indian melodies; A 
: | imorning on the Connecticut; To the evening star; Matters 


‘hiteen voiumes,’ all we believe remarkable for the full devel- , : ‘ 
spment of the plirenolo: and things; Pawnee love song; Editor’s table; Literary intel- 








eal organ of tnhabitiveness—has for 
Years been extending the hand of benevolence, in the waiks of 
alte rature, to the sick, the halt, and the blind. 


P F vay ‘nrde , } ND) * : ~ 
A few words upon another point, connected with the dis- 








ligence. 





' 
| Nationa, Hononr....Speaking of the French war puts us in 
ictors of a Literary Paper. A erv-| mind of our last war with Great Britain. Every body knows 
RR Gi Hie Aki ic, cael tees weenie cae ; ' ® , : 

gsin of the times, and one against which we have frequi ntly| how our Yankee tars flogged Jolin Dull’s brag marines, and 


ite d our vy 


ices, is e fulsome cor : 8 ' aie haa ele \ 
voices, is the fulsome commendztion which every| how the British Lion growled at, and then crouched under our 





enarge of our duty as econ 


ce bate “ otens meets with from mane connected | national stripes. But we were not always suecessful—that is, 
are. abies peiet aa No matter how worthless it be—no} when oppused by a superior foree—although, man to man, the 
sie Thow stale, how insipid, how vile—athousand hosannahs| beef-fed muscle of Bull would shiver in the grasp of brother 
“ma enafetns bey remarkable for a score of | Jonathan's, made, as it was for the most part, out of those spe- 
sho is a i _ eau auded asa ee ramen cial Thanksgiving viands, pumpkin-pies, and pork and molas- 

ERS arrest the attention of the world. Thisstate of| ses, We say, on a couple or three occasions our stripes and 
es Pe is to be de plored. We have always exerted ourselves} stars were trailed to superior force; and then the British Lion 
in a S we ee : — We ask no favor or roared so loud, that his echoes were heard along the. great wall 
homely ihn, whe ee ve . ss them none of us. In| of China. The Shannon took the Chespeake, after a hard 
bottom: snd Pi : 0 tub stand upon its own fight,notwithstanding the gallant Lawrence wea yeapahlnatind 
Ninh ni a mee Ge Sateen onough to hold it up, let! give up the ship.’ Ww ell, for this capture the British comman- 
fens 3 othe ground. It is discreditable in amy body, to| der, Brooke, was knighted and toasted—and the great big guns 
hath tele eccenae : ommendation, and hoop it round of the Tower and the Park in London proclaimed the glad ti- 
takick at once ew ; uot ativan, Better, far better, to give| dings. What we mark as of especial notice in this aflair, is, 
: and seatter its fragments over the ground, than) the firing of the Tower guns—which has only been done on 


“USto impose u ] i | . : 

Our P pon the public, | the most extraordinary occasions. It was a demonstration of 
_~4? course has been a yor 
‘F Dursa 





epee y different one from that so general-! honor to our naval forces, such as has but rarely been manifest- 
ie “oe shall so continue. We fecl under noobligations! ed. The fact is, it was the only naval event of the last war, 
lisher w , . ‘ 
They sendit me Pa ho sends us a book, or to the author—! on which John Bull could congratulate himself—as the clumsy 
7 Se ou i : ; ? x 
through oF no particular regard for us; nor do they do it, affairs of the President and the Essex made the merry old fel- 
89 extraordinary court : } : 
y sy. They presume we have some! low’s cheek tingle, as we guess. 











Back AGatn....6Where you goin, Sawney” ‘Bock agin’— 
We suspect that the resumption of the old title of this peri- 
odical, will please all who have an interest in our concerns.— 
We have emerged from the ‘Buckeye’ shade; although it was 
pleasant, yet it was notlarge enough to keep all our patrons 
out of the sun, and consequently they were not in good huinor. 
On this account, we have torn down the Buckeye branch 
from our mast-head, and run up our former ensign, the Mirror. 
We hope our labors will be no less agreeable to any on that 
account, as we mean to be areal Mississippi Valley Mirror, und 
reflect the whole interests of the country, fur and near. 








OBITUARY. 
pei i as ae 


JEPTHA D. GARRARD. 

Diep, on Wednesday morning, 27th inst 
rard, of this city. The Daily Gazette of " 
the following beautiful tribute to the virtues of the deceased: 


it, Jeptha D. Gar- 


reday last, pays 





6Mr. Garrard is called off, in the prime of life, in the midst 
of usefulness. It is not for the Editor of the Gazette to pro- 
nounce his eulogium. He may be misled by feclings of pri- 
vate friendship. But he feels at liberty to sav, that Mr. Gar- 
rard was one among our most us ful, most valuable citizens.— 
His public spirit, his individual activity, his private charities, 
were extensive, active, energetic. Felt, not seen; practised, 
not proclaimed; extended to every dcpartment of usefulness; 
religion; politics; political economy. Pew men, in ovr com- 
munity, were more valued by the friends that knew them— 
few could be called from us, who would be more missed; and, 
most of all, missed by the poor and needy. Even now, not a 
few hearths are cold and comforiless, which would have been 
far otherwise, had not death called Jeptha D. Garrard to his 
last account. 

‘His death proceeded from a slight cold, affecting a decayed 
tooth, and finally, producing a disease of the face, and progres- 
sing to inflammation of the brain; a strong illustration of the 
truism, that, “in the midst of life we are in death.”’’ 


_— 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


THE MARCH OF INTELLECT IN EGYPT. 


Ir is not generally known that Ali Pacha has attached regu- 
lar bands of military music to each of his regiments, with Eu- 
ropean instructors, who learn the Arab musicians, according to 
European notes of music, to play on European instruments the 
eapaies aes of England, France and Germany. A shot dis- 
tance from Cairo he has established a permanent military hos- 
pital, and placed under it European surgeons, and the same 
rules are adopted in it as prevail in the best regulated hospitals 
in Europe; He has also formed, in connection with it, a school 
of medicine and anatomy, in which not only botany, mineralo- 
gy and chemistry are taught, but human bodies are publicly 
dissected by those who possess the Mahomedan religion and 
whoare publicly rewarded in the heart of a great Mahomedan 
city, for the skill and knowledge they display in dissections. 
Carriage roads are being constructed between Alexandria and 
Cairo, and also between Alexandria and Rosetta, and 
Damietta, and stage coaches to be used on these roads are be- 
ing built according to a model of one sent to Egypt by a coach- 
maker of this country. There are at present steamboats, 
which are constantly navigating the Nile. The Pacha has also 
patronized the employment by Mr. Briggs of two engineers 
gent out from this country for the purpose of boring for water 
in different parts of the desert between Cairo and Suez. They 
have already by their skill succeeded in discovering water in 
several parts of the deserton thisline. He has also patronized 
the publication of a weekly newspaper at Cairo, in the Arabic 
and Turkish languages for the instruction of his people. 


EARTHQUAKE IN ITALY. 


Tue Neapolitan Gazette of the 7th Nov. has the following 
account of the destruction of Castiglioni by an earthquake, 
and the burying of more than one hundred of itsinhabitants 
under the ruins. In the middle of the night of the 12th ult., 
a strong shock of an earthquake was generally felt in Calabria 
Citra; this was followed at intervals by ten other shocks, 
some also were experienced on the following days. In the 
midst of these commotions, Castiglioni, a commune in the dis- 
trict of Cosenza was leveled toe the ground and one hundred 
out of the population of one thousand thus met an untimely 
death. Many of the inhabitants who attempted flight, were 
seriously wounded by the falling of the houses. The smal! 
village of Rovella, with a population of three hundred and 
seventy persons, shared the same fate, although with the loss 
of only two lives, and about thirty wounded. In Lepano, a 
family of six individuals were buried in the ruins of a fallen 
house. In Rende two were killed from the same cause, and 
one in Casole. Nineteen perished in Santo Pletro a Guarano, 
where also several houscts were thrown to the ground. The 
buildings in Cosenza, the capital of the province, were consid- 


RUNNING THE GAUNTLET. THE ARTS AND ARTISTS OF FRANCE. 


Runnino the gauntlet (gassen laufen)is a very frequent pun- | Accorpinc toa French scientific publication, there are now 
ishmentin the Austrian army. It consistsin making the of- in France, eighty-two museums, one hundred and sixty schools 
fender, who is naked to the waist, walk up and down a street of the fine arts, two thousand two hundred and thirty-one ar. 
formed of two rows of men,each of whom carries a switch | tists, whose names have been made eminent by their works 
lof birch in his hand. The pace is left to the choice of the | ‘This number of artists consists of one thousand and ninety. 
sufferer, who, however, generally prefers the ordinary march- ‘six painters, one hundred and fifty sculptors, one hundred and 
jing time. Phe street cf menis about one hundred yards long, | thirteen engravers, two hundred and sixty-three architects, and 
jand consisting of two rows of one hundred and filty men in |three hundred and nine draughtsmen. In Paris alone, there 
jeach, facing one another. The offences fur which this terrible | no less than thirty-five schools of the fine arts, twenty muse- 
| punishment is inflicted, are chiefly desertion and theft, though | ums, seven hundred and seventy-three painters, one hundred 
jit may be ordered by court martial for other grave offences.— | and sixty sculptors, one hundred and two engravers, one hun- 
For the first desertion the offender is generally made to pass |dred and ninety-five arclfitects, and two hundred and nine 
four tines up and fourtimes down the street; for the second |draughtsmen. ‘Total, one thousand three hundred and eigh- 
offence ten times, and this is the greatest number ever ordered. |ty-six artists. The departments most remarkable for artists 
One hundred blows with the corporal’s sticks, in the manner |and museums next to that of the Seine, are the Nord, the Gj- 


let ten times. I mention this to show the severity of the ordi- | 
nary every day punishment of twenty-five blows, which every 

Captain of a company is authorised at any moment to order 

without report, or liability to be called to account. The colo- 

nel of the regiment, (not the lieutenant colonel) is the only 

officer who has authority to order the punishment of the gaunt- 

let without a court martial, and he cannot order the offender 

to run more than three times down a street, formed of one 

hundred instead of one hundred and fifty men each side.— 
United Service Journal. 


| 
' 
' 


FLORIDA. 
Ir would appear by later accounts, that the information here- | 


tofore received has been somewhat exaggerated. Gen. Eustis, | 
at Charleston, deems the U. S. troopsand militia, under Gen. 
Call, quite sufficient for present exigencies. If necessary, 
Gen. Eustis will send on the U. S. troops now at Charleston. 
Accounts from Jacksonville, Florida, to Dec. 31st, give a more 
favorable aspect to affairs. 

Fort Jennings, at Suwanne, Old Town, where two hundred 
and fifty persons had fled from the Wacacissa settlement, lately 
burnt, had been evacuated by them, under Captain McLemore, 
leaving a guard behind. Mr. Watson’s crops and property 
abandoned by him, and probably destroyed $40,000 worth.— 
The volunteers from Savannah, under Capt. Hebbard, had | 
arrrived at Picolata, and are -in fine spirits. All the principal | 
houses and sugar millsat Musquito and Smyrna are burnt— 
Anderson’s, Dunham’s, and De Peister’s. Part of De Peister’s 
negroes have joined with them and they are burning east, west, | 
north and south.—New- York Star. 





INMIPORTANT TO THE LADIES. 


In Exeter, England, a suit was recently brought by a lady 
against a faithless swain for the recovery of the value a watch, 
which she had given him during their mutual attachment. 





erably damaged, although no lives were lost. Calamitous as 
the event has proved, it sinks into insignificance when compar- 
ed toa disaster of the same kind which befel the other Cala- 
bria in 1783, a great part of which, as well as Sicily, was de- 
stroyed by a most tremendous earthquake, with the loss of for- 
ty thousand persons, who perished inthe ruins of townsand 
villages. 


KEPLER, THE ASTRONOMER. 


Kerrier concludes one of his astronomical works with the 
following prayer: ‘It remains only that I should now lift up to 
heaven my eyes and hands from the table of my pursuits, and 
humbly and devoutly supplicate the Father of lights. O thou, 
who by the light of nature dost enkindle in usa desire after 
the light of grace, that by this thou mayest translate us into 
the light of glory, I give thee thanks, O Lord and Creator, that 
thou hast gladdened me by thy creation, when | was enraptured 
by the work of thy hands. Behold! I have here completed a 
work of my calling with as much of intellectual strength as 
thou hast granted me. [have declared the praise of thy works 
to the men who will read the evidences of it, so far as my fin- 
ite spirit could comprehend them, in their infinity. My mind en- 
deavored to its utmost to reach the philosophy; but if any 
thing unworthy of thee has been taught by me—a worm born 
and nourished in sin—do thou teach me that I may correct it. 
Have I been seduced into presumptions by the admirable beau- 
ty of thy works, or have | sought my own glory among men, in 
the construction of a work designed forthine honor! O then 
graciously and mercitully forgive me; and finally grant me 
this favor, that this work may never be injurious, but may con- 
duce to thy glory, and the good of souls.’—Preshyterian. 


OMEEKA. 


‘Tuts isthe title of an Indian drama just written by E. Del- 
mon, of the Natchez theatre. The author takes for his hero 
the last noble chief who witnessed the fading glory of the 
powerful tribe of the Natchez Indians. The associations of 
name and locality throw around this drama an interest which 
is peculiar to itself; for where is the man who does not feel an 
anxiety to learn all the incidentsconnected with the history of 
that country which he proudly calls his own, and who will not 
listen with intense interest to the relation of them, more par- 
ticularly when reference is had to the first settlement of our 
country, when noble warriors resisted the invaders’ power? 
And then again there is something so peculiar in the history of 
the aborigines. Here and there we finda stupendous mound, 
a fortified arena, or other evidence of a powerful people, who 


have left only a few degenerate sons and these monuments of 


former greatness; and again, the remembrance of the terrific 
Indian yell,the tomahawk and scalping knife, houses in flames, 


women and children murdered—O, there are recollections of 


the terrific as well as the sublime; of savage revenge as well 
as noble generosity, all of which tend to increase the interest 
of history, but when wrought into a drama, wil give intensity 
to interest—enthusiasin to applause.—Natchez Free Trader. 


property, and stated also that he had given a broach in ex- 
change torit. The law officer of the Court, however, recol- 
lected an old treatise called the *Woman’s Lawyer,’ in which 
the point was stated and the law laid down. The book was 


The youth insisted that the watch wasa gift, and therefore his | 


before described,is considered equivalent to running the gaunt- | ronde, the Rhone, the lower Seine and the Seine-et-Oise. 


UNW ARLIKE. 


Att the Continental Powers would it seems, protest against 
breaking the general peace by a war between France and 
America: England because it would derange her commerce 
bring up the question of blockade and free goods, injure her 
manufactures, and destroy the present system of exchange. 
and, above all, give force, character and experience to the 
French Navy.—Russia, because while it may interrupt her lim. 
ited trade with America, it would so strengthen the naval pow- 
er of France, that, on the restoration of peace, that power 
would be brought in conflict with Russiain her designs on Tur- 
key.—A ustria and Spain, because their trade with the United 
States in the Mediterranean would be destroyed. 

In no possible direction, or contingency, can we perceive any 
countenance or support to such a war.—Vew- York Star. ’ 


VEGETATION. 


M. Revy, in a treatise on vegetation, while he enumerates 
the causes which act upon it, mentions that of minerals. Firs 
he says, that plants never fructify in distilled water; then, 
that aroot which meets with a pebble in its progress under 

round, turns itself round it, and is much injured if detached 
rom it; andin Wirtemberg, when a willow is planted, astone 
is cutin with the slip to make it grow faster and stronger. 
He adds, that when a tree appearsto languish, heaping stones 
all around it, will frequently cause it to recover; and if one 


jor two roots be planted, and charcoal dust put in the hole with 
\it, and the other powdered tale round it, the latter will succeed 


much better than the first. Plants always thrive best in soils 
oxydized by iron, such as basalt, porphyry, &c. 


UNCLAIMED DEBT. 


THERE remains at present inthe Treasury of the United 
| States the sum of $253,566 in unclaimed interest and dividends 
jon the public funded debt, and $37,233 unfunded debt. These 
| sums, payable to the orderof the claimants, are not likely ev- 
ler to be called for, having been accumulating for years. Many 


procured, and the passage read. It stated, in effect, that gifts | are no doubt ignorant of their claims, and experience loss in 
during courtship had a tacit condition annexed—that if mar-|consequence. The Newburyport Herald suggests, asa means 
riage did not ensue, the gifts were to be returned—with this pro- | of bringing forward a majority of the claimants, that the names 
viso, however, thatif the lady could prove that she had given |of the latest owners of these funds should be published at 


the gentleman a kiss in return, he could only claim to have 
half his gifts restored to him. 


der any circumstances, could demand all of hers. The watch, 


and bumping noses.—Vade Mecum. 


ORIGIN OF EATING GOOSE ON MICHAELMAS DAY. 

Queen Exizanetn, on her way to Tilbury fort, on the 29th of 
September, 1589, dined at the ancient seat of Sir N. Umfre- 
ville, near that place; and as British Bess had much rather 





| fricassee orragout, the knight thought proper to provide a brace 
of tine geese, to suit the palate of his guest. After the queen 
| had dined heartily, she asked for a half pint bumper of Bur- 
|vundy, and ‘Destruction to the Spanish armada.’ She had 

but that moment returned the glass to the knight,who had 
pat the honors of the table, when the news came (as if the 

queen had been possessed with the spirit of prophesy,) that 
| the Spanish fleet had been destroyed by a storm. She imme- 
diately took another bumper, in order to digest the goose and 
| good news; and was so much pleased with the event, that ev- 
|ery year after, on that day, she had the above excellent dish 
served up. The court made it a custom, and the people of 
| fashion ever since. 


JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 


A Committee of the Georgia Legislature has reported de- 
cidedly against the outrageous conduct of the ‘Georgia Guards,’ 
in the seizure and imprisonment of John Howard Payne. 
They pronounce that act to be not only in utter violation of 
the territorial limits of Tennessee, but of the constitution of 
the country, and an outrage of which the state of Tennessee 
has just cause of complaint against the authorities of Georgia; 
and after stating the unlawful capture and detention of Mr, 
Payne, the Committee close their report in the following terms: 


‘Your Committee conceive, therefore, that the state of Geor- 
gia cannot relieve herself from the obnoxious charges and de- 
nunciations that will be made upon her, but by a firm, decid- 
ed, and unequivocal disapprobation of the conduct of the 
Guardin this matter, by the representatives of the people in 
their legislative capacity. The character and standing which 
the state of Georgia has always held among her sister states 
demands that upon this subject she should speak firmly and 
quickly.’ 





The lady, on the contrary, un- | 


therefore, was returned to the Exeter lady, and her quondam | 
lover got half the value of his broach.—So much for kissing 


least three times in every newspaper in the Union. 
i 


A LONDON FOG. 


| We observe by a London paper of December the 18th, that 
jno less than six persons were drowned on the 16th of that 
;month, in London, by walking off the dock into the river—the 
| density of the fog preventing them from discovering their mis 

ake, until too late. All of them were persons of respects 
| bility and sobriety. From this remarkable circumstance, som 
‘idea may be formed of ‘London Fog.’ 


dine off a highly seasoned and substantial dish, than a simple 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


In Greece, the country appears in a very disorganized state. 
| King Otho talks of returning to Bavaria. We shall here prob 
‘ably have anotherexample of the folly of endeavoring to int 
\duce, among semi-barbarians, forms of government adaptet 

only to a highly civilized people. 

There have been 3000 convents suppressed within the las 
‘three years. The example was set by the Emperor of Russit. 

who, by an ukase dated the 31st of July, 1832, abolished 18 

‘convents of monks. This was followed by the King of Prue 
sia, who by a royal order, secularized all the convents in th? 
Duchy of Posen. In 1834, Don Pedro put down 300 conve 
and Spain has lately abolished 1000. 


| The Princess de Montfort, consort of Jerome Bonaparte, 
| sister of the reigning King of Wirtemberg, died at Lausant% 
'on the 28th of November, aged 52 years, from a dropsy in & 
lchest. She had quitted Italy, and retired for several most 
past with her three children to Switlerland. 

A Corsican paper announces that a column of granite 
mounted witha statute of Napoleon of the heroic size, is abut: 
to be erected at Ajacio, in the Place Bonaparte. 


a 
—— 
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